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Robert  Sinton,  a  giant  in  San  Francisco's 
Jewish  community,  died  Tuesday  night.  He 
was  81. 

His  death  came  as  a  shock.  Sinton  had 
kept  up  a  busy  schedule  of  phone  calls  and 
meetings  with  fellow  Jewish  leaders  until 
hours  before  he  died. 

Sinton's  dedication  to  the  S.F.-based  Jew 
ish  Community  Federation  and  at  least  two 
dozen  other  Bay  Area  organizations 
spanned  more  than  five  decades.  His 
activism  was  legendary. 

Friends  and  family  said  the  retired  invest 
ment  broker  offered  much  more  than  just 
his  time  to  Jewish  causes. 

"He  was  considered  one  of  the  truly  wise 
men  in  the  community,"  said  Wayne  Fein- 
stein,  the  federation's  executive  vice  presi 
dent.  "There  was  nothing  valuable  or 
important  to  organized  Jewish  community 
life  that  at  some  point  didn't  call  on  Bob  Sin- 
ton's  leadership,  wisdom  and  generosity" 

Over  the  decades,  Sinton  served  as  presi 
dent  of  the  JCF,  the  Jewish  Community  Cen 
ter  of  San  Francisco  and  the  United  Jewish 
Community  Centers.  He  was  the  first  chair 
Of  the  federation's  endowment  fund  com 
mittee.  He  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the 
Goldman  Institute  on  Aging. 

One  of  the  traits  that  apparently  made 
Sinton  so  popular  was  his  ability  to  hear  and 
understand  other  people's  points  of  view. 

"People  would  say  he  could  make  an 
objective  evaluation  of  a  situation  divorced 
from  rigid  ideology  or  his  own  ego  needs," 
said  Earl  Raab,  former  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council. 
"That  is  why  he  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
There  are  lots  of  people  in  office  —  but  not 
Continued  from  Page  1 
that  many  leaders." 

Sinton  suffered  from  pul 
monary  fibrosis.  He  was  rushed 
to  UCSF/Mount  Zion  Medical 
Center  on  Tuesday  night  and 
died  there  several  hours  later  as  a 
result  of  his  lung  condition. 

Phyllis  Cook,  the  federation 
endowment's  executive  director, 
described  Sinton's  position  in 
local  history  succinctly. 

"He  cannot  be  replaced,"  she 
said.  . 


Born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  he  eration  nearly  all  his  adult  life, 
moved  here  as  a  teen.  His  mater-  serving  on  the  board  for 
nal  grandmother  was  a  decades  and  on  nearly  every 
Koshland,  one  of  the  renowned  committee. 
Jewish  families  that  pioneered  Sinton  was  federation  presi- 
San  Francisco.  dent  from  1967  to  1969.  He 

He  graduated  from  Yale  in  served  as  the  first  chairman  of 
1936  and  married  Joan  Salz  four  the  newly  established  endow- 
years  later.  He  served  as  a  lieu-  merit  fund  committee  from  1977 
tenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  to  1982. 


during  World  War  II. 

Sinton  became  a  general  part 
ner  in  1946  of  J.  Barth  &  Co.,  an 
investment  firm,  and  later  a 
managing  partner.  J.  Barth  &  Co. 
merged  with  Dean  Witter  &  Co. 
in  1970.  Sinton  stayed  with  Dean 
Witter  as  an  executive  vice  presi 
dent  until  his  retirement  in  1977. 

He  served  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange's  board  of  gover 
nors  from  1967  to  1970. 

Sinton's  activities  within  the 

Jewish  community  fill  pages. 
His  son  credited  one  man  for 
his  father's  dogged  determi 
nation  to  help  fellow  Jews: 
Adolf  Hitler. 

"This  was  his  response  to 
the  Holocaust... That  was  his 
impetus  as  a  young 


Sinton  also  had  a  fun  side. 
He   loved  to   play  golf  and 


"I  consider  him  the  consum- 
mate  Jewish  community 
leader,  and  I  knew  all  of  them," 
said  Lou  Weintraub,  former 


a  young  man; 
Douglas  Sinton  said  of  his 
father. 

Robert  Sinton  was  long  asso 
ciated  with  a  vast  array  of 
groups,  including  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  State  of  Israel 
Bonds,  Mount  Zion  Hospital, 
Mount  Zion  Health  Systems, 
Goldman  Institute  on  Aging, 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Camp  Tawonga,  Congregation 
Emanu-El  and  the  Zellerbach 
Foundation. 

He  served  on  the  boards  of 
many  of  these  organizations. 

From  1954  to  1956,  Sinton 
was  the  president  of  the  JCC 
of  S.F.  In  1961  he  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Bay  Area's 
now-defunct  United  Jewish 
Community  Centers.  In  recent 
years,  Sinton  had  again  become 
active  in  the  JCC  of  S.F.,  working 
to  revive  the  Financially  shaky 


Last  September,  he  co- 
chaired  the  Quarter  Century  dominoes.  His  passions  included 
Circle  dinner  that  honored  all  spending  time  with  his  family 
donors  who  had  given  to  the  and  reeling  off  detailed  genealo- 
federation  for  25  years  or  gies. 

more.  "He  knew  the  whole  family  tree 

Sinton  also  served  on  the  of  every  Jew  in  San  Francisco," 
boards  of  Mills  College  in   said   his   daughter,  Barbara 
Oakland,  regional  United  Way  Wilson.  That  included  dates  of 
and  the   former   Children's  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 
Hospital  in  S.F.  /• ,  "He  was  a  walking  encyclope 

dia." 

Sinton  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Joan  Sinton;  two  children, 
Barbara  Wilson  of  San  Francisco 

federation  executive  vice  presi-  and  Douglas  Sinton  of  Palo  Alto; 
dent.  Sinton  knew  the  inner  and  seven  grandchildren, 
workings  and  structure  of  the  A  memorial  service  was  held  at 
organized  Jewish  community  n  a.m.  today  at  Congregation 
as  well  as  any  paid  profession-  Emanu-El  in  San  Francisco, 
al,  Weintraub  said.  Private  interment  will  take  place 

Fellow  Jewish  activists  said  at  the  Home  of  Peace  Cemetery. 
Sinton's  example  inspired       Contributions  can  be  sent  to 
them  and  many  others  to  get  the  S.F.-based  Jewish  Community 
,    involved.  Federation  or  to  the  charity  of 

Peter  Haas,  one  of  Sinton's  one's  choice, 
best  friends  and  former  feder 
ation  president,  offered  a  sim 
ple  goodbye. 

"He  was  a  mensch.  He  was 
thoughtful  and  considerate,"  said 
Haas,  who  is  chair  of  the  execu 
tive  commitee  at  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co. 

William  Lowenberg,  another 
former  federation  president  and 
longtime  Jewish  activist,  called 


Sinton  remarkable. 

"He  was  in  my  opinion  not 
only  a  role  model  but  one  of  the 
most  beloved,  most  intelligent, 
most  reliable  and  most  honor 
able  people  I've  met  in  my  life," 
Lowenberg  said.  "He  was  the 
kind  of  person 
want  to  be  par' 
,ui;;v.< 


center. 


was  involved  with  the  fed- 
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Robert  Sinton 

Robert  Sinton,  a  prominent 
community  leader  and  brokerage 
executive,  died  Tuesday  night  of 
pulmonary  f  ibrosis.  He  was  81. 
Born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Sinton    moved 
to  San  Francis 
co  with  his  fam 
ily  in  1929  and 
went  to  Menlo 
School  in  Menlo 
Park  before  go 
ing  to  Yale  Uni 
versity,   where 
he  received  a 
degree  in  chem 
ical    engineer 
ing  in  1936. 

After  a  three-year  stint  in  the 
petro-chemical  industry,  he  joined 
Strassburger  &  Co.,  a  San  Francis 
co  brokerage.  During  World  War 
11,  Mr.  Sinton  was  Navy  captain  of 
a  submarine  chaser  and  then  re 
turned  to  San  Francisco  as  a  gener 
al  partner  of  J.  Barth  &  Co.,  a  bro 
kerage  that  merged  with  Strass 
burger. 

For  three  years  starting  in  1967, 
he  was  a  governor  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  In  1970, 
Dean  Witter  &  Co.  acquired 
J.  Barth,  and  for  the  next  seven 
years,  Mr.  Sinton  was  director  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the 
.  combined  firm. 

Mr.  Sinton  was  closely  involved 
in  community  affairs.  He  was 


chairman  of  the  Jewish  welfare 
and  community  federations  and 
held  other  leadership  positions. 

He  was  trustee  of  Mills  College, 
Childrens  Hospital  of  San  Francis 
co  and  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Ar 
ea.  He  also  was  director  of  various 
organizations  including  Mount  Zi- 
on  Medical  Center  and  the  Zeller- 
bach  Foundation  and  Arthritis 
Foundation. 

"Bob  was  a  wonderful  citizen 
and  very  philanthropic  with  his 
money  and  his  time,"  said  Peter 
Haas,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 
"He  was  very  committed  to  the 
Jewish  community  and  general 
community  and  got  many  others 
involved  because  of  the  example 
he  set" 

"Bob  was  a  wise  counselor  and 
mentor  to  many,"  said  Richard 
Goldman,  chairman  of  Goldman 
Insurance  and  co-creator  of  the 
Goldman  Environmental  Prize. 

Mr.  Sinton  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Joan,  of  San  Francisco;  a 
daughter,  Barbara  S.  Wilson,  of 
San  Francisco;  a  son,  Douglas  M. 
Sinton,  of  Palo  Alto;  a  brother, 
Henry  Sinton;  and  seven  grand 
children,  Seelig  Sinton,  Andrew 
Sinton,  Sonia  Sinton,  Faith  Wilson- 
Grove,  Clare  Trimbur,  Jennifer 
Wilson  and  Nathan  Wilson.  Anoth 
er  son,  Michael  S.  Sinton  died  in 
1975. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  at  Temple 
Emanu-el  at  2  Lake  St.  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  The  family  suggests  contri 
butions  to  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation,  121  Steuart  St.,  San 
Francisco,  94105,  or  a  charity  of 
your  choice,  1^7 
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PREFACE 

The  Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership  Oral  History  Project  was 
initiated  in  1990,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund,  to  record  the  recent  history  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.   Through  oral  histories  with  the  twelve  living  past 
presidents  of  the  Federation,  the  project  seeks  to  document  Jewish 
philanthropy  in  the  West  Bay  as  spearheaded  by  the  Federation  during  the 
last  half -century . 

The  Jewish  community  can  take  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has, 
through  the  years,  assumed  the  traditional  Jewish  role  of  providing  for 
the  less  fortunate.   Organized  Jewish  philanthropy  in  San  Francisco  began 
in  1850  with  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Association,  today's  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service  Agency.   With  the  organization  in  1910  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  community  took  the  major  step  of 
coordinating  thirteen  separate  social  agencies.   The  funding  of  local 
services  was  absorbed  by  the  Community  Chest  when  the  Federation 
affiliated  with  it  in  1922.   Soon  thereafter,  the  need  was  seen  for  an 
organization  to  support  the  financial  needs  of  the  national  and  overseas 
agencies.   This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund 
in  1925,  which  pioneered  in  conducting  a  single  annual  campaign  for 
Jewish  needs  outside  of  San  Francisco.   The  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  merged  in  1955,  becoming 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma 
Counties . 

This  oral  history  project  was  conceived  by  Phyllis  Cook,  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  and  Eleanor  Glaser,  the 
oral  historian  who  had  just  completed  the  oral  history  of  Sanford  M. 
Treguboff,  the  late  executive  director  of  the  Federation.   They  realized 
that  1990  would  be  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
and  that  it  was  none  too  soon  to  try  to  capture  the  insights  and 
experiences  of  the  Federation's  first  presidents.   Not  only  would  these 
leaders  be  able  to  document  the  dynamic  history  of  the  Federation,  but 
they  could  link  that  to  the  activities  of  several  other  agencies  since 
all  had  prepared  themselves  for  their  service  as  Federation  president  by 
working  in  one  or  another  capacity  in  the  earlier  Jewish  charitable 
institutions . 

Thus,  it  was  anticipated  that  through  the  recollections  of  these 
Federation  presidents  it  might  also  be  possible  to  understand  the  driving 
motivations  and  principles  of  those  pioneer  leaders  and  the  forces  they 
dealt  with  during  the  building  of  the  Bay  Area  Jewish  community. 
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Phyllis  Cook,  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  worked  with  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to 
carry  out  the  project.   Direction  of  the  project  was  assumed  by  Eleanor 
Glaser,  the  office  research  editor  for  Jewish  history  subjects. 

In  the  oral  history  process  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the 
memoirist  in  the  preliminary  research  and  setting  up  topics  for 
discussion.   For  the  Federation  project,  Eleanor  Glaser  conducted 
extensive  research  in  the  Federation  Board  minutes  in  order  to  determine 
critical  events,  committee  assignments,  and  the  pressing  needs  during 
each  president's  term  of  office.   The  interviews  are  informal 
conversations  that  are  tape  recorded,  transcribed,  and  edited  by  the 
interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and  approved  by  the 
interviewee,  and  then  final  typed.   The  oral  history  manuscripts  are  open 
to  research  in  libraries  nationwide.   Copies  of  the  Federation  project 
oral  histories  will  be  available  in  the  Federation  Library;  The  Bancroft 
Library;  the  Department  of  Special  Collections,  Library,  UCLA;  and  in 
other  libraries  interested  in  collecting  source  material  on  this  subject. 

Sam  Ladar,  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  in  1965  and 
1966  was  the  first  interviewee.   As  the  initial  oral  history  for  the 
project,  general  Federation  information  such  as  early  board  minutes, 
lists  of  officers,  etc.,  have  been  included  in  the  Ladar  volume. 
Researchers  are  advised  to  start  there. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  record 
the  lives  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administration  of  The 
Bancroft  Library.   Over  the  years  the  Office  has  documented  a  number  of 
leaders  in  the  California  Jewish  community.   The  Office  is  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Eleanor  Glaser,  Project  Director 
Leadership  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  Oral  History  Project 


Willa  Baum,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


August  1990 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bencroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Rabbi  Brian  Lurie 

Our  Jewish  tradition  teaches  that  the  most  important  legacy  that  one 
can  bequeath  to  their  children  is  a  good  name.   Robert  Sinton  has 
listened  well  to  the  rabbis.   Although  I  did  not  know  him  during  his 
tenure  as  president  of  the  Federation,  his  presence  was  still  very  much 
felt  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene.   Bob  has  a  grace,  a  charm,  and  a  levity 
that  lets  one  know  that  he  never  takes  himself  too  seriously.   There  is 
always  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  a  smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Bob's  charm  is  but  part  of  his  unique  personality.   He  is  also  a 
serious  man  whose  mind  is  an  encyclopedia  of  San  Francisco  Jewish 
history.   Bob's  knowledge  of  the  past  plus  his  fine  judgment  give  him 
unusual  insight  into  what  could  and  should  be  happening  within  the  Jewish 
community.   He  provided  a  wonderful  bridge,  for  example,  in  explaining  to 
others  the  similarity  of  our  Federation's  campaign  during  the  1948  war  to 
the  present  1990  Operation  Exodus  campaign. 

Bob's  mind  is  such  an  open  one  that  he  can  understand  and  accept 
ideas  that  are  not  necessarily  his  own.   After  considering  the  evidence, 
Bob  was  willing  to  alter  his  original  position,  when,  for  example,  our 
Federation  decided  that  it  was  time  to  launch  a  new  initiative  in  San 
Francisco/Israel  relations.   It  required  a  great  deal  of  courage  by  him 
as  well  as  by  other  past  Federation  presidents  to  move  in  this  direction. 
San  Francisco  thus  led  the  way  in  reforming  the  Jewish  agency. 

To  become  a  leader,  a  person  must  be  willing  to  give  of  his  own 
material  resources.   Bob  has  not  only  contributed  generously,  but  he  has 
solicited  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
for  countless  causes.   He  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  money  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  not  for  himself,  but  rather  for  the  betterment  of  his 
Jewish  community  as  well  as  for  the  community  at  large. 

To  live  is  to  be  touched  by  both  joy  and  sorrow.   Bob  and  his 
beautiful  wife,  Joan,  have  had  their  own  tragedy.   The  loss  of  a  child  is 
never  easy  nor  ever  fully  over.   Nevertheless,  their  commitment  to  the 
fullness  of  life,  to  their  children  and  to  their  grandchildren  is  a 
testimony  to  their  inner  resources.   This  strength  of  character  and 
commitment  to  the  future  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Rabbi  Brian  Lurie 
Executive  Director 
Jewish  Community  Federation  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties 

September  1990 
San  Francisco 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Louis  Weintraub 


One  can't  say  enough  about  Bob  Sinton  concerning  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  community,  to  the  Federation,  to  the  welfare  of 
others.   More  than  anyone  else  I  know,  he  comes  closest  to  being  the 
consummate  volunteer/professional.   He  is  one  of  those  who  is  almost 
totally  knowledgeable  about  the  communal  field,  about  community  as  well 
as  people -needs .   He  is  a  solid  rock  of  integration  within  both  the 
general  and  Jewish  community;  much  of  the  Federation's  character  derives 
from  the  energy  as  well  as  the  knowledge  brought  to  it  by  someone  as 
unique  as  Bob.   He  is  a  very  well  focused  person  who  is  respected  by  all. 
He  is  so  well  balanced  personally  that  even  when  dealing  with  those  of 
his  peers  of  lesser  ability,  he  has  the  capacity  to  lead  them  into  wise 
as  well  as  thoughtful  decision-making. 

Concerning  the  Federation's  endowment  fund  development,  there  was 
initially  a  rather  modest  capital  reserve  which  was  managed  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  by  Bob  Sinton  and  a  committee  of  investment  brokers. 
Federation  agencies  having  endowment  funds  of  their  own  were  encouraged 
to  join  in  this  management  process;  later,  due  to  the  growth  in  endowment 
fund  size,  the  decision  was  made  to  employ  professional  investment 
managers  to  oversee  the  portfolios.   Throughout  all  this,  Bob  Sinton  was 
the  key  innovator,  instigator,  visionary. 

I  believe  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  was  principally  responsible  for  Bob's 
becoming  active  in  the  community  and  I  believe  it  was  Lloyd  whom  Bob 
looked  up  to  and  whom  he  respected  and  admired  during  Lloyd's  all  too 
brief  lifetime. 

If  anyone  could  have  been  said  to  be  over-utilized,  it  was  Bob 
Sinton.   During  Federation  campaigns,  he  would  take  more  cards  of  major 
donors  to  solicit,  than  anyone  else  would.   He  would  be  slow  in  making 
his  solicitation  calls  but  could  be  counted  on  to  cover  them  all  and 
cover  them  well.   He  had  more  access  to  top  leadership  than  any  other 
campaigner  and  he  was  effective  not  only  with  the  top  leadership  such  as 
Haas  family  members  and  the  Swigs,  but  with  those  of  more  modest  means  as 
well.   Whether  he  had  a  campaign  title  or  not  was  immaterial.   He  was 
active  in  every  campaign  and  would  take  and  cover  the  most  difficult 
cards . 

Campaigning,  community  services,  endowment  fund  development,  capital 
building  campaigns,  budgeting,  social  planning,  agency  management,  the 
United  Way- -you  name  it.   These  were  subjects  you  could  always  discuss 
with  Bob;  these  were  activities  in  which  he  was  always  involved.   His  was 


the  keen  and  probing  intellect,  and  a  pleasure  and  delight  for  a 
professional  to  relate  to.   And  much  of  what  he  was  and  is,  I  believe, 
has  been  self -developed.   I  don't  think  he  comes  of  a  particularly  strong 
Jewish  background,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  best  organizationally 
identified  Jews  I  have  ever  known. 

Bob  Sinton  is  more  knowledgeable  than  anyone  else  I  have  come  across 
when  it  comes  to  insight  as  to  what  makes  the  local  community  tick.   He 
is  an  invaluable  source  of  reference  regarding  the  Jewish  families  who 
early  on  settled  in  San  Francisco  and  helped  build  the  community.   He  can 
tell  you  who  were  the  families  most  instrumental  in  building  the  temples 
and  synagogues,  who  helped  create  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund;  he  knows  which  families  gave  strength  and  meaning  to 
local  Jewish  institutions  and  those  who  contributed  little;  and  if  you 
want  to  know  who  among  the  top  leaders  is  related  to  whom,  you  just  go  to 
Bob  and  ask.   He  is  that  rarity,  an  irreplaceable  person  who  can  be 
counted  on  even  today  to  raise  money  for  the  annual  campaign,  to  assist 
in  the  sale  of  Israeli  Bonds,  to  do  endowment  fund  development,  to  chair 
a  capital  fund  building  campaign.   Ostensibly  retired  from  business,  he 
has  never  retired  from  the  business  of  doing  good  for  the  Jewish  and 
general  community.   I  doubt  that  he  ever  will. 


Louis  Weintraub 

Former  Executive  Vice-President 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation 


February  15,  1990 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Phyllis  Cook 


I've  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  Bob  Sinton's  leadership  skills 
from  two  perspectives:  as  a  lay  leader  in  the  non-profit  community  and  as 
a  professional.   His  presence  "at  the  table"  over  the  years  has  possessed 
a  distinctive  and  unusual  character. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  Bob  consistently  goes  to  the  central  core  of 
the  issue  under  discussion.   I've  watched  him  enter  meetings 
unaware  of  the  agenda  or  prior  events,  deftly  lead  the  group  to 
deal  with  what  is  critical  in  their  discussion. 

2.  Secondly,  his  leadership  persists  in  a  special  way.   Past 
presidents  and  past  chairman  often  don't  easily  take  roles  as 
committee  members  with  younger  leaders  without  reminding  them  of 
what  they  don't  know.   He  is  a  leader  committed  to  the  release 
of  human  talent  and  energy  wherever  he  sees  it.   If  Woody  Allen 
is  right  when  he  states  that  ninety-eight  percent  of  life  is 
"showing  up",  Bob  Sinton's  stamina  in  the  non-profit  community 
is  a  model  for  all. 

3.  Third,  Bob's  leadership  in  the  Jewish  community  has  a  special 
grace.   He  will  speak  of  how  he  feels  "good"  about  his  Judaism 
"even  though  it  didn't  start  out  that  way  for  him  in  Boston." 
His  courage  to  discuss  assimilation  and  his  personal  history 
carries  a  spark  of  emotion  that  strikes  a  chord  for  everyone. 

The  Jewish  and  general  community  have  been  fortunate  to  have  Bob 
Sinton  out  in  front- -the  one  person  with  the  three  attributes  every 
nominating  committee  seeks:  the  generosity  to  share  his  resources;  the 
motivation  to  work  on  countless  projects;  and  the  wisdom  and  good 
judgment  to  move  in  the  right  direction. 


Phyllis  Cook 

Executive  Director 

Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund 


August  1990 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Robert  E.  Sinton 


Robert  E.  Sinton' s  memoir  is  part  of  the  Jewish  Community  Leadership 
Oral  History  Project  underwritten  by  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund. 
He  is  the  second  past  president  of  the  Federation  to  be  interviewed  for 
the  series,  which  records  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  and  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties. 

Mr. Sinton  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  project  in  early  January 
1990,  and  given  his  interest  in  the  Federation  he  was  enthusiastic  about 
taking  part.   Following  an  established  procedure  of  using  information 
compiled  from  the  reading  of  past  Federation  board  meetings,  Robert 
Sinton  was  sent  a  chronology  of  his  community  activities- -no  one  can  be 
expected  to  recall  more  than  fifty  years  of  involvement  without  such  a 
reminder. 

A  preliminary  informational  interview  was  held  in  January  1990,  and 
three  taping  sessions  were  conducted  in  March.   The  interviews  with  Mr. 
Sinton  were  held  in  his  office  at  101  California  Street  in  San 
Francisco's  financial  area.   His  office  is  one  of  several  in  a  suite 
provided  by  the  Dean  Witter  Company  for  retired  company  officers.   The 
tapes  were  transcribed  and  the  edited  manuscript  was  then  sent  to  Mr. 
Sinton  for  his  review. 

In  late  summer  Robert  Sinton  requested  that  we  go  over  the 
manuscript  together.   As  he  reviewed  the  transcript  he  was  reminded  of 
additional  material,  which  was  recorded.   When  time  ran  out  a  further 
interview  was  scheduled.   These  two  short  interviews  were  added  to  the 
original  transcript  and  were  also  reviewed  by  Mr.  Sinton. 

I  have  know  Mr.  Sinton  for  fifteen  years,  going  back  to  when  I  first 
talked  to  him  for  background  material  for  his  Uncle  Edgar's  oral  history. 
In  addition  he  has  been  a  source  of  information  for  the  oral  histories  of 
Marcel  Hirsch,  Sylvia  Stone,  and  Sanford  Treguboff.   Mr.  Sinton' s 
knowledge  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  community,  especially  the 
German- Jewish  segment,  is  vast  and  he  enjoys  sharing  this  knowledge.   It 
felt  like  a  major  achievement  when  I  was  able  to  tell  him  something  he 
didn't  know  about  a  person  we  were  discussing,  a  bit  of  information  he 
was  not  aware  of.   Our  conversations  often  ranged  far  afield,  and  I  once 
told  him*  that  interviewing  him  was  more  like  a  bull  session  that  a  formal 
taping  session. 
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Robert  Sinton  delights  in  recounting  anecdotes,  one  of  which 
concerned  the  time  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Sr.,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee:   "He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  and  I 
remember  his  talking  to  the  group.   They  were  all  very  serious  and  he 
said,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  understand  that  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  can  make  relations  better  between  Jews  and  non-Jews.   And  I 
think  you  do  a  wonderful  job.   But  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  you  .... 
Your  organization  sends  me  more  material  than  I  can  keep  up  with.   I 
think  you're  causing  anti-Semitism  among  mailmen.'" 

Mr.  Sinton  carries  on  a  family  tradition  of  community  service  that 
goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.   His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Henry  and  Netty  Koshland  Sinsheimer  (their  sons,  Edgar  and  Stanley, 
changed  the  family  name  to  Sinton  during  World  War  I).   Henry  Sinsheimer 
was  president  of  the  Hebrew  Board  of  Relief  for  ten  years,  president  of 
the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  1910,  becoming  its  second  president 
in  1928.   Edgar  Sinton,  Robert's  uncle,  began  his  forty-year-long 
community  involvement  in  1924.   Robert  Sinton' s  second  cousins,  Daniel 
and  Robert  Koshland  and  Walter  Haas,  Sr.,  were  equally  involved  in 
philanthropic  endeavors  and  have  passed  on  to  their  children  the  concern 
for  community  betterment. 

Stanley  Sinton,  Robert's  father,  joined  the  family  wool  firm  of 
S.  Koshland  in  Boston  in  1904.   There  he  married  Edna  Eisemann,  who  was 
born  in  St.  Louis  and  whose  father  was  also  in  the  wool  business  in 
Boston.   The  three  Sinton  sons,  Stanley,  Jr.,  Robert,  and  Henry,  were 
born  in  the  Boston  area  and  lived  there  until  the  family  moved  to  San 
Francisco  in  1929. 

Although  his  father  took  part  in  fundraising  in  Boston,  Mr.  Sinton 
states  that  his  parents  "were  not  heavily  involved"  in  Jewish  community 
activities.   As  an  example,  he  tells  of  the  time  his  father  was  asked  by 
a  friend  why  he  became  a  director  of  San  Francisco's  Temple  Emanu-El. 
The  elder  Sinton  replied,  "I'm  there  to  represent  the  absentee  members." 

Of  his  own  attitude  Robert  Sinton  stated,  "Coming  to  terms  with  my 
being  born  a  Jew  from  an  assimilated  background  was  difficult  for  me  in 
my  early  years.   I  had  little  knowledge  of  Judaism,  I'd  never  been  to 
Sunday  School,  and  we  had  no  ritual  at  home."   It  was  Hitler  and  the 
events  in  Europe  in  the  mid- 1930s,  which  he  saw  on  a  post-college  trip, 
that  served  to  awaken  his  Jewish  identification. 

Robert  Koshland,  his  second  cousin  and  godfather,  had  a  great 
influence  in  his  getting  interested  in  Jewish  affairs,  especially  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds;  Mr.  Koshland  was  the 
founder  of  the  Council's  Western  Region  office. 
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Fundraising  for  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  (the  forerunner  of 
today's  Jewish  Community  Federation)  through  its  Youth  Division  was 
Robert  Sinton's  first  involvement  in  that  organization.   After  serving  in 
the  navy  in  World  War  II,  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  the  Jewish 
National  Welfare  Fund  in  1948,  serving  on  the  budget  committee.   Only  one 
year  later  he  was  chosen  co-chairman  of  the  annual  campaign  together  with 
George  Edelstein. 

In  addition  to  the  Welfare  Fund  responsibilities,  Mr.  Sinton  became 
active  in  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center,  going  on  to  the 
Center's  board  in  1950  and  serving  as  its  president  from  1954  to  1956. 
He  recalls  that  Peter  Haas  was  the  person  who  got  him  to  go  on  the  board. 
In  discussing  the  Center's  program  planning,  Mr.  Sinton  laughingly  said: 
"We  always  worried  about  the  teens.   The  teenagers  were  always  a  problem. 
Of  course,  drugs  hadn't  really  come  in  in  those  days.   I  don't  know  if 
Louie  Blumenthal  [the  executive  director]  would  have  survived  that." 

About  the  Center's  requirements  for  membership  on  the  board,  Robert 
Sinton  stated,  "I  think  Louis  Blumenthal  was  always  looking  to  get  people 
on  there  who  had  money.   There  are  three  'W's  for  being  on  a  board,  you 
know- -work,  wisdom,  and  wealth  ....  The  hardest  thing  to  get,  really, 
are  people  who  really  will  work  and  be  dedicated.   You  have  to  have  them. 
But  you  also  can't  get  along  without  somebody  who  has  strong  connections 
in  the  community  where  they  can  be  an  advocate  and  where  they  can  help 
bring  in  development  support." 

In  1955,  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Jewish  National 
Welfare  Fund  merged,  becoming  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  and 
Mr.  Sinton  became  its  president  in  1967.   When  his  term  of  office  expired 
in  1969,  at  the  usual  gift  presentation  to  an  outgoing  president  Sam 
Ladar  stated  he  knew  of  no  one  whose  contributions  to  the  Federation  and 
to  the  community  were  as  manifold  as  Robert  Sinton.   He  remarked  that 
there  was  not  one  committee  on  which  Mr.  Sinton  had  not  served;  there  was 
not  one  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Sinton  had  not  participated  effectively. 
"The  Federation  was  not  alone  in  having  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Sinton's 
flair  for  organization,  his  capacity  for  providing  leadership,  his 
ability  to  inspire  confidence,  and  his  talent  for  interpreting  vividly 
the  priority  of  needs  which  had  to  be  met." 

Mr.  Ladar  noted  that  Robert  Sinton  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
National  Foundation  of  Jewish  Culture  and  president  of  both  the  Western 
States  Region  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  and 
the  Western  Region  of  the  National  Welfare  Board.   His  many  Federation 
committee  assignments  did  not  cease  with  his  presidency,  and  to  this  day 
he  attends  board  meetings  and  is  a  member  of  both  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund  and  the  overseas  committee. 


Many  other  organizations  benefited  from  Mr.  Sinton's  leadership, 
such  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  for  which  he  was  a  governor.   In  San 
Francisco  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee's  local 
chapter,  president  of  the  Town  School  for  Boys,  trustee  of  Mills  College 
and  Children's  Hospital,  trustee  of  the  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area,  a 
director  of  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund,  director  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital 
and  vice-president  of  the  hospital's  Institute  on  Aging. 

Robert  Sinton  has  been  involved  with  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Israel  Bonds  Organization.   The  latter  group 
presented  him  with  the  Israel  Peace  Medal,  stating  it  was  in  recognition 
of  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  the  San  Francisco 
area.   This  award,  presented  at  a  dinner,  was  one  of  numerous  affairs 
honoring  Robert  Sinton.   His  response  is  that  fundraising  dinners  go  with 
the  territory.   "It  goes  with  being  involved  with  the  community,  involved 
with  people.   But  if  they  didn't  have  it,  I  would  be  just  as  interested 
in  working  with  the  agencies  that  they  have." 

Despite  the  many  organizations,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  that  have 
benefited  from  his  activity,  Mr.  Sinton  feels  he  should  have  been  more 
involved  in  civic  affairs.   "I  think  if  I'd  start  over  again  I  probably 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  on  a  health  commission  or  some  kind  of 
social  service  commission."   Even  though  Robert  Sinton  has  not  been  a 
member  of  a  city  or  county  commission,  San  Francisco  has  already  felt  the 
tangible  results  of  his  concern  and  efforts. 

We  are  grateful  to  Phyllis  Cook,  Rabbi  Brian  Lurie ,  and  Louis 
Weinstein  for  their  introductions  to  this  volume. 


Eleanor  K.  Glaser 
Interviewer/Editor 


February  1991 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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Robert  Sinton- -Biographical  Data 


Born: 


Residence : 


Education: 


July  20,  1915  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 

1070  Green  Street,  San  Francisco   94133 
Married  (Joan  Salz)  March  7,  1940 
Children       Michael  S.  Sinton,  deceased 
Barbara  S.  Wilson 
Douglas  M.  Sinton 

Yale  University   1936  BE 


Business  Experience: 


Affiliations : 


1937-1938  Tidewater  Associated  Oil,  Jr.  Engineer 
1938-1939  Pittsberg  Chemical  Co.,  Plant  Engineer 
1939-1942  Strassburger  &  Co.  (which  merged  with 

J.  Barth  &  Co .  in  1943) 

1942-1945      United  States  Navy  Reserve,  Lieutenant 
1946-1963      J.  Barth  &  Co.,  General  Partner 
1963-1970      J.  Barth  &  Co.,  Managing  Partner 

(which  merged  with  Dean  Witter  & 

Co.  in  1970) 
1970-1977      Dean  Witter  &  Co.  Inc.,  Executive  V.P. 

1967-1970      Governor,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
1969-1983      Trustee,  Children's  Hospital  of  San 

Francisco 

1969-1979      Trustee,  Mills  College,  Oakland 
1970-1983      Trustee  and  President,  Newhouse 

Foundation 
1971-1978      Director,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  &  Medical 

Center 

1976-          Director,  The  Zellerbach  Family  Fund 
1950-1977      Director,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation, 

San  Francisco 
1967-1969      President,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation, 

San  Francisco 
1977-1982      Chairman,  Jewish  Community  Endowment 

Fund,  San  Francisco 

1979-1982      Trustee,  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area 
1980-          Trustee,  Mills  College,  Oakland 

1985-  V.P.  &  Director,  San  Francisco 

Institute  on  Aging 

1986-  Director,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  &  Medical 

Center 
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Chronology  of  Robert  E.  Sinton's 
Federation  and  Community  Activities 


1948  Elected  to  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  board;  on  budget  sub 
committee  study  group. 

1949  Co-chairman  of  1949  campaign  together  with  George  Edelstein 
that  totalled  $1,710,  120.48.   Appointed  to  executive  committee 
and  to  Federation's  advisory  committee  on  Jewish  War  Veterans' 
Service . 

1950  Chairman,  budget  committee.   On  committee  of  eighty  that 
studied  merger  with  FJC.   Chairman,  youth  activities  committee, 
Western  Region,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds . 

1951  Elected  to  three-year  term  on  Welfare  Fund  board,  ending 
December  1954;  elected  to  executive  committee.   Chairman, 
budget  committee.   On  committee  to  consider  Large  Cities 
Budgeting  Conference  recommendation  re  financing  National 
Community  Relations  Council. 

1952  Chairman,  budget  committee.   On  Community  Chest  board, 
1952-1954. 

1953  Vice-president,  Western  Region,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds.   Executive  committee,  American  Jewish 
Committee . 

1953-54   On  executive  committee  of  Community  Chest. 

1954  Re-elected  to  three-year  term.   On  budget  committee.   On 
committee  to  study  Jewish  community  planning. 

1954-56   President,  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center. 

1955-56   President,  Town  School  for  Boys.   President,  Western  States 
Region,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

1956  Assistant  Treasurer,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1957  -  Chairman,  Advance  Division  for  campaign;  member  campaign 

cabinet,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1958  Treasurer,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 
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1958-59   Chairman,  group  study  committee,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1958-60   Vice-president,  Western  States  Region,  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

1958-62   Board  of  Directors,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

1960  Vice-president,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation.   Secretary,  American 
Jewish  Committee,  San  Francisco  chapter. 

1960-63   On  Board  of  Trustees  of  National  Foundation  for  Jewish  Culture. 

1961  Chairman  of  committee  that  studied  Jewish  Community  Center 
needs;  first  president  of  United  Jewish  Community  Centers. 
Chairman  of  Federation  joint  study  committee  of  Homewood 
Terrace  and  chairman  of  social  planning  committee.   For  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds:  vice-president,  member 
executive  committee,  member  personal  services  and  regional 
service  committee. 

1961-64   President,  United  Jewish  Community  Centers. 

1961-76   On  Federation's  finance  and  administrative  committee,  chairman 
in  1963. 

1962  Vice-president,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  on  social 
planning  committee.   Vice-president,  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  Jewish  Committee.   Finance  committee  of  Congregation 
Emanu-El . 


1961-62   Executive  committee,  Western  States  Section,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board. 

1963  Member  at  Large,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  representing  United 
Jewish  Community  Centers.   Treasurer,  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.   Social  planning  committee.   For  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds:   regional  services  committee, 
General  Assembly  Program,  council  budget  committee,  finance 
committee . 

1963-65   Vice-president,  Western  Region,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

1964  Chairman,  Advance  Division  of  Federation's  campaign  and  on 
panel  discussion  at  annual  meeting:   "Social  Planning- - 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow". 
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1964-65   Vice-president,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  on  social 
planning  committee. 

1965  Board  of  Directors:   Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  San  Francisco  United  Jewish  Community  Centers,  National 
Foundation  of  Jewish  Culture,  United  Community  Fund.   On  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  executive  committee  and  on  fundraising 
committee . 

1965-66   President,  Western  Region,  National  Welfare  Board.   On 
Federation's  social  planning  committee. 

1966  Vice-president,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1967-69   President,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  Marin 
County  and  the  Peninsula. 

1967-70  Governor,  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

1969-70  Chairman,  executive  committee,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1969-79  Trustee,  Mills  College. 

1969-83  Trustee,  Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco 

1970-83  Trustee  and  President,  Newhouse  Foundation. 

1971  On  Federation's  social  planning  and  budgeting  committee. 

1971-78  Director,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

1974  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  board  for  three -year  term  and  member 
of  special  retirement  review  committee.   Co-chair,  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  conference. 

1975  On  Federation's  legacy  development  committee  and  vice-chairman 
of  capital  funds  campaign. 

1976  Chairman  of  Federation's  capital  funds  allocations  review 
committee.   Appointed  honorary  president  for  ten  years. 

1976-     Director,  The  Zellerbach  Family  Fund. 
1950-77   Director,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

1977-82   Chairman,  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund.   On  Capital  funds  (a 
new  committee. ) 
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1979  On  Federation's  executive  committee. 
1979-82   Trustee,  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area. 

1980  Trustee,  Mills  College. 

1981  On  Federation  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  United  Jewish  Community 
Centers  projections  for  next  five  years  re  membership 
statistics,  income,  expenses  and  capital  needs.   A  joint 
committee  with  equal  number  appointed  by  United  Jewish 
Community  Centers.   On  Maimonides/Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
trust  committee. 

1983  Federation  committees:   fundraising,  investments,  capital 
funds ,  ove  r  s  e  as . 

1984  Advisory  committee,  Maimonides/Jewish  Community  Federation 
Trust. 

1985  Vice-president  and  director,  San  Francisco  Institute  on  Aging. 

1986  Director,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  and  Medical  Center.   Chairman, 
Federation's  overseas  committee  to  evaluate  Jerusalem  office. 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund. 


I   FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:   March  1,  1990 ]##' 

Family  in  Massachusetts 


Glaser:   May  I  ask  you  the  date  and  place  of  your  birth,  and  names  of  your 
parents  and  your  brothers . 

Sinton:   I  was  born  in  Clifton,  Massachusetts,  (it's  a  town  north  of 

Boston,  on  the  seashore),  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1915.   At  the 
time  I  was  born,  my  name  was  Sinsheimer;  that  was  the  name  of  the 
family.   We  didn't  change  it  until  April  1917.   Father  was  Stanley 
H.  Sinsheimer,  born  March  29,  1883  in  San  Francisco.   My  mother 
Edna  Eisemann,  was  born  March  15,  1889,  in  St.  Louis. 

My  father  grew  up  in  San  Francisco  and  went  to  Boy's  High 
School  (now  called  Lowell)  and  then  went  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.   He  graduated  in  1904.   Upon  graduation  he 
went  to  Boston  to  join  the  firm  of  J.  Koshland  and  Company,  wool 
merchants,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  family  business.   There  was 
the  original  branch  in  San  Francisco  called  S.  Koshland  Company 
after  Simon  Koshland,  my  great-grandfather.   The  man  who  went  to 
Boston  to  open  up  the  office  there  was  Joseph  Koshland,  the  oldest 
son  of  Simon.   My  recollection  is  they  opened  up  the  branch  in  the 
late  eighties.   In  other  words,  the  business  had  an  office  in 
Boston  for  maybe  fifteen,  sixteen  years  before  my  father  went 
there . 

My  mother's  family  were  also  in  the  wool  business  in  Boston 
at  the  time.   My  mother  grew  up  in  Boston.   She  was  born  in  St. 


'This  symbol  (##)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes,  see  page 


Louis;  they  moved  to  Boston  when  she  was  two  or  three  years  old. 
Her  father  was  also  in  the  same  kind  of  wool  business,  called 
Eisemann  Brothers,  on  the  same  street  there.   Their  offices 
weren't  next  to  each  other,  but  at  one  end  of  the  street  was 
Eisemann  Brothers,  the  other  was  J.  Koshland  and  Company.   My 
mother  and  father  met  through  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  who  was 
also  in  the  wool  business  at  Eisemann,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  my 
father,  same  age.   They  met,  fell  in  love,  and  they  were  married 
in  1908.   My  older  brother  Stanley,  Jr  was  born  in  1908,  in 
October.   They  were  married  in  January,  he  was  born  in  October,  so 
it  was  just- - 

Glaser:   I  was  just  looking  at  those  dates.   [laughter] 

Sinton:   We  kiddingly  said  Stanley  was  always  so  driven  and  impatient  we 
always  figured  he  couldn't  wait  to  be  born.   [Points  to  family 
photograph  on  wall  behind  him]   That's  my  brother.   He  was  seven 
years  older  than  I,  and  that's  my  father,  Edgar's  brother.   He 
didn't  look  like  Edgar  at  all. 

Anyway,  then  there  was  another  child  who  was  born  in  1912, 
who  died  in  infancy.   Then  I  came  along,  and  then  I  had  a  younger 
brother  who  was  born  in  1917. 

Glaser:   Is  that  Henry? 
Sinton:   Yes.   Do  you  know  him? 

Glaser:   No,  I've  not  met  him.   But  when  I  was  interviewing  your  uncle, 
Edgar,  he  mentioned  that  you  were  three  brothers. 

Sinton:   So  that's  the  parentage,  and  the  family  name,  Sinsheimer,  was 

changed  about  three  months  after  Henry  was  born,  we  got  into  World 
War  I  in  April  1917.   My  grandfather  didn't  change  his  name,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  anti-German  feeling  at  the  time,  and  the  next 
generation  led  by  my  father  and  Edgar  went  along,  and  so  did  their 
cousin  Silas,  at  the  same  time.   It's  my  understanding  they  all 
changed  their  name  in  April  1917  from  Sinsheimer. 


Schooling  and  Move  to  San  Francisco 


Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  education. 


Sinton:   I  went  briefly  to  public  school.   It  was  right  on  the  border 

between  Boston  and  Brookline.   I  think  probably  Brookline;  Boston 
surrounded  the  town  of  Brookline.   It  was  called  the  Longwood 
Grammar  School,  and  I  went  there  from  kindergarten  through  the 
second  grade,  and  then  went  to  the  Rivers  Open  Air  School,  which 
was  a  private  school  which  was  in  Brookline,  Mass.   I  was  there 
grades  three  through  eight.   It  was  a  boys'  school.   Then  the 
family  moved  to  San  Francisco;  that  was  in  1929. 

Glaser:   Did  the  Depression  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Sinton:   No,  the  Depression  hadn't  happened  yet.   No,  what  happened  was 

that  the  wool  business  had  peaked  in  the  early  twenties,  and  then 
with  the  commodity  exchanges  trading  of  wool,  the  Sraoot-Hawley 
protective  tariff  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  twenties,  and  the 
business  dropped  off.   The  partners  of  the  previous  generation 
were  getting  near  retirement  age.   The  head  of  the  firm  at  that 
time  was  Abraham  Koshland.   His  brother  Jesse  was  next,  and  then 
my  father,  and  another  member  of  the  firm  at  that  time  was  Robert 
Koshland.   They  agreed  to  wind  up  the  firm,  and  my  father  moved 
out  here  first  in  1929.   The  firm  was  finally  liquidated,  I 
believe,  in  1930  when  Jesse  and  Robert  came  out  here  to  live  and 
Abe  moved  to  New  York. 

My  father  looked  around  for  a  business  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  finally  went  into  the  brokerage  business  on  Montgomery  Street. 
Strassburger  and  Company  was  the  name  of  it.   He  went  in  with  his 
oldest  friend,  Larry  Strassburger.   Dad  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  brokerage  business  but  he  learned  on  the  job.   That  was  in 
1931,  I  think. 

I  went  briefly  to  Galileo  High  School- -very  briefly.   My 
parents,  I  guess,  didn't  think  we  could  make  it  in  a  public  school 
so  they  sent  us  to  a  private  school.   It  was  really  a  mindset,  I 
think,  of  my  parents,  more  than  it  was  anything  else,  because  I'd 
been  a  decent  student  before  I  got  there  so  I  don't  think  it  was 
because  of  scholarship.   Anyway,  I  ended  up  going  to  the  Menlo 
School  in  fall  of  1929. 

Glaser:   That's  a  boarding  school,  isn't  it? 

Sinton:   That's  a  boarding  school  for  boys.   The  eastern  schools  were,  I 
guess,  a  little  ahead  of  the  western  in  those  days,  so  I  entered 
as  a  sophomore.   I  skipped  one  year,  as  did  my  brother  Henry,  who 
skipped  the  eighth  grade,  and  I  skipped  freshman  year.   So  I 
graduated  from  there  in  1932.   I  played  a  little  football  on  a 
lightweight  team.   We  played  all  kinds  of  sports;  they  had  a 
regular  league  there  of  the  private  schools  in  the  Bay  Area. 


Yale.  1932 


Sinton:   And  from  there,  after  graduation  I  went  to  Yale.   All  of  us  went 
to  Yale;  my  older  brother  had  been  there,  my  younger  brother  went 
there  after  having  gone  to  Stanford  for  a  year.   Why  we  picked 
Yale  nobody  really  knows,  except  from  the  time  I  was  a  kid  I 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Yale.   Stanley  wanted  to  go  to  Princeton, 
so  Henry  was  assigned  to  go  to  Harvard  when  we  were  very  young. 
Well,  we  all  ended  up  at  Yale.   In  those  days  people  didn't  go  to 
graduate  school  the  way  they  do,  and  I  majored  in  chemical 
engineering. 


II   EMPLOYMENT 


Associated  Oil  Company.  Avon.  California 


Sinton:   After  college  I  went  to  Europe  and  did  the  grand  tour,  that  was 
common  in  those  days,  with  the  idea  it  was  going  to  take  a  year. 
But  after  six  months  I  came  back,  in  December  of  '36.   I  looked 
for  a  job  and  finally  found  one  with  the  Associated  Oil  Company  up 
in  Avon- -it's  not  far  from  Martinez  here  in  the  Bay  Area --where  I 
was  employed  as  a  junior  engineer.   I  was  there  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  I  was  let  out  in  the  middle  of  '38.   There  was  a 
recession.   It  was  probably  not  something  that  I  enjoyed  too  much, 
so  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  have  been  fired  if  there  had  not 
been  a  recession,  but  in  any  case  I  was  let  out. 


Pittsberg  Chemical  Company.  Los  Angeles.  Strassburger  and  Company. 
San  Francisco 


Sinton:   After  that  I  moved  to  Los  Angeles.   I  got  a  job  with  a  company 

called  the  Pittsberg  Chemical  Company,  which  was  run  by  a  friend 
of  my  brother  Stanley,  Alfred  Esberg  from  San  Francisco.   The 
company  name  was  an  acronym  of  the  two  men  who  founded  the 
company,  Al  Esberg  and  Bill  Pitt.   They  had  a  plant  in  San 
Francisco  and  they  also  had  one  down  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in 
Vernon.   They  manufactured  refrigerants  and  a  by-product  called 
Bowl  Clean,  which  was  used  for  cleaning  toilet  bowls,  believe  it 
or  not.   I  left  there;  it  didn't  work  out  very  well.   I  left  in 
1939  and  joined  Strassburger  and  Company,  and  I've  been  in  the 
brokerage  business  ever  since  then. 

Glaser:   Did  you  feel  that  perhaps  you'd  chosen  the  wrong  field? 


Sinton:   I  did  well  in  chemistry,  and  I  think  that's  the  reason  that  I  took 
up  with  chemical  engineering.   I  mean  chemical  engineering  sounded 
more  glamorous  to  me  than  being  a  chemist.   I  never  had  a 
scholarship  problem.   I  did  creditably  well  and  I  was  awarded  an 
honorary  scientific  society,  sort  of  the  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  the  sciences.   It  was  called  Sigma  Psi. 


Anti-Semitism 


Sinton:   One  of  the  interesting  things  about  it  in  those  days,  it  was  not 
the  first  time  but  when  it  hurt  the  most,  was  the  anti-Semitism 
which  was  prevailing  then.   The  university's  bureau  of 
appointments  arranged  appointments  for  their  graduates.   Companies 
like  Dupont  and  Union  Carbide  and  Monsanto  and  Dow  and  several 
others  would  send  their  people  to  interview  us  and  so  forth.   Out 
of  about  eight  companies  that  came  there,  only  two  of  them  made 
appointments  to  see  me.   There  were  about  ten  or  twelve  of  us,  and 
I  think  I  was  either  second  or  third  in  the  class,  so  it  was-- 

Glaser:   So  you  felt  it  was  pretty  obvious. 

Sinton:   Well,  I  thought  it  was.   I  mean,  I  can't  prove  it.   There  were  not 
many  Jewish  engineers  in  those  days.   They  tended  to  go  more  into 
finance  or  professions- -doctors ,  lawyers,  so  forth.   But  I  found 
later  on  it  wasn't  that  easy  finding  a  job  for  an  engineer.   I 
didn't  have  it  that  easy  finding  a  job  in  the  first  place. 

Glaser:   And  how  ironic  that  a  man  named  Cohen  should  end  up  being  the 
president  of  Dupont  in  recent  years. 

Sinton:  You  mean  Irving  Shapiro? 

Glaser:  Oh,  Shapiro,  right. 

Sinton:  Yes,  well,  that  was  a  long  time  after  that. 

Glaser:  That's  right.   It  shows  how  things  have  changed. 

Sinton:   Oh,  yes.   And  in  those  days  Princeton,  for  example,  had  very,  very 
few  Jewish  students,  one  or  two  percent;  it  was  very  low.   Today 
the  president  of  Princeton  is  a  Jew. 

Glaser:   And  there  were  few  professors  in  those  days. 


Ill   FAMILY  TIES  WITH  THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 


Boston 


Glaser:   Tell  me,  was  your  family  observant?  Were  you  bar  mitzvah? 

Sinton:   The  answer  is  no  to  both  questions.   My  family  belonged  to  a 

temple  in  Boston,  Temple  Israel.   It  was  practically  across  the 
street  from  us.   My  brother  Stanley  went  to  Jewish  Sunday  school 
briefly  and  then  went  to  Christian  Science  Sunday  school.   My 
mother  was  very  taken  with  Christian  Science.   Some  of  her  cousins 
there  were  interested,  and  Boston  was  the  home  of  Christian 
Science.   But  neither  Henry  nor  I  ever  went  to  Sunday  school. 

Glaser:   Did  your  parents  take  part  in  any  of  the  Jewish  community 
activities? 

Sinton:   To  some  extent.   My  father  wasn't  too  active,  but  he  solicited  in 
the  wool  crowd  and  so  forth  for- -I  think  they  called  it  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies.   That  was  the  organization 
equivalent  to  the  San  Francisco  Welfare  Fund.   And  they  belonged 
to  a  Jewish  club  in  Boston  called  the  Elysian  Club,  and  to  a 
country  club  in  Salem,  Mass,  which  was  in  the  north  shore  area, 
called  Kernwood.   All  their  friends  were  Jewish.   There  was  hardly 
any  intermixing  in  Boston,  as  there  was  in  San  Francisco,  in  those 
days. 

Glaser:   When  you  say,  "as  there  was  in  San  Francisco,"  do  you  mean  it  was 
the  same  as  in  Boston? 

Sinton:   Socially,  Boston  was  a  lot  more  segregated  than  my  recollection  of 
San  Francisco  was.   Although  when  my  father  and  mother  moved  out 
here  they  had  some  non- Jewish  friends,  but  I  don't  remember  them 
having  any  non- Jewish  friends  in  Boston.  Except  my  father  had 
friends  from  the  business  whom  he  would  meet  for  lunch  and  so 
forth,  but  I  didn't  remember  them  coming  and  socializing  in  the 
evening. 


Glaser:   What  were  your  parents'  Jewish  community  activities  here  in  San 
Francisco? 

Sinton:   Neither  one  of  them  was  active  in  the  Jewish  community.   My  father 
used  to  solicit  for  the  Community  Chest,  and  my  mother  was 
involved  with  AWVS  [American  Women's  Volunteer  Service]  in  World 
War  II.   She  was  very  active  in  that.   A  lot  of  women  were  sewing 
and  knitting  and  doing  all  sorts  of  things,  and  she  helped  run  it, 
I  think,  along  with  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.   They  had  a  big  unit  over  at 
Treasure  Island  at  that  time.   But  I  don't  remember  Mom,  let's 
say,  being  at  a  temple.   She  may  have  belonged  to  it,  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.   They  belonged  to  the  Beresford  Country  Club, 
which  is  now  Peninsula  Country  Club.   My  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Argonaut  Club  and  was  its  president  when  it  merged  with 
Concordia  in  1938.   There's  a  little  about  him  in  the  history  of 
the  Concordia-Argonaut . 

Glaser:   Yes,  Bernice  Scharlach  did  that. 

Sinton:   That's  the  one.   There  were  some  notes  about  my  dad  and  Marcel 

Hirsch  talking  with  him  about  merging.   Marcel  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Concordia  and  Dad  of  Argonaut,  and  there  were  some  references 
to  it  that  I  read  about. 

They  were  active  socially,  but  I  would  say  that  my  parents 
were  not  heavily  involved  with  the  Jewish  community.   My  father 
had  an  old  friend  of  the  family  called  Lew  Haas,  who  was 
instrumental  in  my  father  being  a  director  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 
Just  to  show  you  a  little  anecdote  with  that  connection,  he  had 
not  been  active  in  the  community  and  people  knew  that  he  hadn't 
been.   One  day  one  of  his  friends  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Stanley,  I  think  it's  very  nice  about  your  becoming  a  member  of 
the  temple  board,  but  I  was  wondering  how  come?"   And  my  dad's 
answer  was,  "I'm  there  to  represent  the  absentee  members." 
[laughter]   I  always  thought  that  told  a  lot  about  my  dad. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  father- -my  grandfather- -had  been  very 
active  in  the  community.   And  of  course  my  uncle  Edgar.   I've 
noticed  something,  an  observation  I  make,  that  very  often  if  one 
member  of  a  family  was  very  involved  in  the  community,  often  the 
siblings  weren't.   Or  one  brother  would  be  involved  with  the 
general  community- -the  Community  Chest,  YMCA,  whatever  it  is- -the 
other  sibling  or  brother  would  be  involved  with  the  Jewish 
community.   That  wasn't  always  true,  but  I-- 

Glaser:   Do  you  see  this  as  a  pattern? 


Sinton:   It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  pattern.   That  was  true,  I  think, 
of  the  Levisons;  I  think  it  was  true  of  the  Sloss  twins.  Do  you 
know  the  Sloss  twins? 

Glaser:   No.   I  once  interviewed  a  Nancy  Sloss  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Sinton:   Nancy  Sloss  was  the  daughter  of  Leon  and  Eleanor  Sloss.   That's 
their  cousin. 

Glaser:   And  are  you  related  to  the  Slosses? 

Sinton:   No,  by  marriage.   Mrs.  Louis  Sloss- -Margaret  Sloss-is  the  sister 
of  Dan  and  Robert  Koshland.   She  was  nee  Koshland. 


Branches  of  the  Koshland  Family^/ 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 
Sinton: 


I'm  related  to  a  lot  of  people  and  I'm  sure  you  got  most  of  it  in 
the  oral  history  of  my  uncle  Edgar.   His  mother,  my  grandmother, 
was  a  Koshland,  and  there  were  about  ten  brothers  and  sisters  in 
that  generation,  so  as  a  result  of  that  I'm  related  to  the 
Koshlands ,  the  Hellmans,  the  Schwabachers ,  the  Altmans,  the 
Haases,  and  some  of  the  Slosses. 

Lilienthals? 

Yes,  Ruth  Lilienthal  was  Walter  Haas's  sister  and  was  a  first 
cousin  of  my  father. 


She  was  a  Koshland,  was  she  not? 

No,  she  was  a  Haas.   But  her  mother  was  a  Koshland. 
Abraham  Haas,  by  the  way. 


That  was  Mrs . 


I  sort  of  knew  quite  a  bit  about  the  family  tree  because  I 
inherited  the  job  of  running  some  family  accounts- -mineral  rights, 
oil  rights,  and  things  like  that  which  were  jointly  owned  by  the 
family.   I  guess  we  must  have  sent  it  out  to  about  eighty -five  or 
ninety  different  people.   That's  one  of  the  things  I  inherited 
from  Edgar. 

If  you're  ever  interested  in  looking  at  it,  that's  a  pretty 
big  compendium  on  the  Koshland  family  which  was  done  by  a  man 
called  Walter  Hertzman,  who's  still  alive.   And  it  goes  way  back. 
I  don't  think  you  even  want  to  look  at  it. 
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called  Walter  Hertzman,  who's  still  alive.   And  it  goes  way  back. 
I  don't  think  you  even  want  to  look  at  it. 


Rooming  with  James  D.  Hart  in  Berkeley 


Glaser : 


Sinton: 


Glaser : 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 


Right  now  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  did  when  you  came  back  from 
Los  Angeles. 

I  went  in  my  father's  business;  it  was  called  Strassburger  and 
Company.   That  was  in  1939. 


But  at  what  point  was  it  that  you  lived  in  Berkeley? 
when  you  were  with  Avon? 


Was  this 


You're  very  good.   I  forgot  to  tell  you  that.   I  lived  in  Berkeley 
when  I  got  out  of  college  in  my  first  job,  when  I  worked  at  Avon. 
I  lived  in  Berkeley,  and  I  lived  with  Jim  Hart  [Professor  James  D, 
Hart] ,  who  you  know  a  lot  about.   He  was  an  old  friend  and  I  was 
an  usher  at  his  wedding,  so  forth  and  so  on.   He  had  just  started 
teaching  at  the  University  of  California,  having  got  out  of 
Harvard  in  1936.  He  needed  someone  to  share  the  expenses,  and  we 
lived  like  royalty.   We  had  a  cook.   I  guess  they  called  them  a 
houseboy-cook-butler ,  everything  else.   We  used  to  entertain 
professors  and  their  spouses.   Jim  was  very  much  in  with  the 
faculty  people  there.   He  was  in  the  English  department.   I  met 
George  Stewart,  the  author.   A  man  called  Bronson;  he  was  a 
professor.   Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  time  a  book 
critic  in  San  Francisco. 

You  were  in  a  hotbed  of  literary  figures. 

It  was  a  hotbed.   They  were  the  literati;  I  was  an  engineer  with 
an  olive -drab  shirt.   [laughs]   We  used  to  entertain  the  kids  we 
knew  at  Cal,  and  Peter  Haas  was  just  entering  Cal ,  and  Dan 
Koshland,  young  Dan.   They  used  to  come  up  for  a  good  meal  once  in 
a  while . 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun. 
It  was  fun.   It  was  fun. 
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IV  THE  WAR  YEARS 


Marriage  to  Joan  Salz .  1940 


Glaser:   You  were  married  in  1940. 
Sinton:   That's  right. 

Glaser:   Your  wife  also  comes  from  quite  a  distinguished  and  large  family, 
she's  a  Salz. 

Sinton:   She's  a  San  Franciscan.   She  was  born  here. 

Glaser:   Is  that  the  Salz  family  that  was  in  the  leather -tanning  business? 

Sinton:   No,  that's  their  cousin.   That  was  Ansley  and  Howard  Salz.   Ansley 
was  the  active  one. 

Glaser:   He  was  a  social  worker,  wasn't  he? 

Sinton:   Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  that  works.   He  was  not  a  social  worker. 
Ansley  was  with  Kullman,  Salz  and  company,  the  family  company. 
Ansley  was  married  to  Helen  Arnstein.   Her  brother  Lawrence  was 
the  social  worker,  and  he  married  to  Flora,  who  they  called 
Forgie,  who  just  died  at  104.   That's  a  marvelous  family. 

Now,  my  wife's  father,  Milton  Salz --his  father  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Ansley  and  Howard  Salz.   My  father-in-law  was  in  the 
grain  business;  he  was  a  grain  dealer  in  the  Merchants  Exchange 
Building.   My  wife's  mother  was  a  Clayburgh;  some  of  the 
Clayburghs  were  partners  at  J.  Barth  and  Company. 

Glaser:   I've  seen  the  Clayburgh  name  in  minutes  of  the  Federation,  going 
way  back. 

Sinton:   Probably  Herbert  Clayburgh? 
Glaser:   I  don't  remember  the  first  name. 
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Sinton:   Herbert  Clayburgh  was  a  very  good  friend  of  Gus  Epstein,  who  was 
the  senior  partner  of  J.  Earth  and  Company.   And  then  there  was  a 
Leo  Clayburgh,  his  brother,  who  was  in  there.   They  were  in  the 
silk  business  also,  that  family. 


U.S.  Navy.  July  1942  to  November  1945 


Glaser:   If  you  married  in  1940,  was  this  before  you  entered  the  navy,  or 
was  it  during? 

Sinton:   Before.   I  was  married  in  March  of  1940.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 

next  week  will  be  our  fiftieth  anniversary.   That  was  a  year  and  a 
half  before  we  got  into  the  war.   Pearl  Harbor  was  December  1941; 
We  had  a  child,  Michael,  in  April  1941.  I  entered  the  navy  in  July 
of  '42,  and  was  in  service  until  November  1945. 

Glaser:   Where  did  you  serve? 

Sinton:   When  I  was  an  ensign  I  went  to  what  they  call  Tower  Hall,  which  is 
in  Northwestern;  they  had  the  Naval  Officer  Training  Center. 

Glaser:   Northwestern  University  in  Evanston? 

Sinton:   Yes.   But  there  was  a  Northwestern  part  of  the  campus  in  Chicago, 

and  they  called  it  Tower  Hall.   It  was  part  of  Northwestern  and 

they  ran  a  naval  program  there.   It  wasn't  far  from  where  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  was. 

Anyway,  I  went  into  service,  you  know,  one  of  those  ninety- 
day  wonders,  and  I  ended  up  in  anti-submarine  warfare.   I  went  to 
the  Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center  down  in  Miami  Beach.   Along 
the  way  I  went  to  what  they  call  Local  Defense  School  in  Boston. 
They  held  it  in  the  very  same  building  which  was  my  father's 
office  in  the  prime  days  of  the  Koshland  Company,  believe  it  or 
not.   That  building,  501  Summer  Street  in  Boston,  was  part  of  the 
naval  training  program  in  1942. 

Anyway,  I  ended  up  on  what  they  call  a  P. C.-- that's  a  large - 
size  sub  chaser.   A  P.C.  [patrol  craft]  was  about  a  four  hundred 
ton,  it  was  165  foot.   Ours  carried  about  a  crew  of  about  sixty- 
five.   I  went  on  that  as  an  executive  officer  after  being  through 
Sub  Chaser  Training  Center  and  ended  up  in  the  Caribbean  convoying 
ships  between  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Panama  Canal.   I  did  that 
from  early  '43  until  about  the  fall  of  '44. 
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Glaser: 


Sinton: 


We'd  lost  a  lot  of  ships  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  1942  and 
the  early  part  of  1943,  but  when  we  got  into  convoying,  it  cut  it 
way,  way  back.   I  was  in  eighteen  convoys  and  we  never  lost  a 
ship.   After  being  aboard  three  months,  the  commanding  officer  was 
moved  to  something  else  and  I  became  skipper  of  P.C.  464. 

Our  base  was  at  Coco  Solo,  which  is  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
canal.  Our  naval  repair  base  was  Key  West,  and  we  got  up  there  a 
couple  of  times.  That's  where  Harry  Truman  used  to  go  during  his 
presidency. 

I  still  remember  pictures  of  him  in  Key  'est,  wearing  those 
Hawaiian  shirts. 


That's  right. 
Marina. 


We  stayed  in  the  same  hotel  where  he  did,  the  Casa 


Glaser:   Was  your  wife  able  to  join  you? 

Sinton:   Yes.   She  was  pretty  good  at  riding  the  rails  in  those  days. 

People  didn't  fly  much  then.   She  was  a  real  navy  wife,  since  she 
used  to  come  and  join  me  when  we'd  come  in  for  maybe  a  week  for 
repairs  or  whatnot,  and  she  would  come  and  meet  us. 

She  was  living  with  her  parents  at  that  time.   We  originally 
rented  our  home  at  1331  Greenwich  Street  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor.   Our  lease  had  a  war  clause.   When  I  went  into  the  navy, 
my  wife  and  son  moved  in  with  her  parents  right  after  that.   My 
wife  volunteered  for  work  in  local  defense  run  by  the  navy  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  Building  where  they  were  moving  these  ship  models 
around.   They  didn't  have  radar  in  those  days,  and  they  used  to 
have  these  big  boards  with  maps  of  the  coast  where  the  various 
ships  were.   She  did  that  a  couple  times  a  week. 

Glaser:   Was  this  civil  defense  work? 

Sinton:   Yes.   It  was  local  defense.   But  today  we  have  big  radar  screens 
showing  ship  locations,  whereas  in  those  days  they  used  to  do  it 
with  little  models  and  these  rakes  that  pushed  these  ships  around. 
But  that  was,  I  guess,  local  defense.   But  they  called  it 
something  else,  I  forget  what.   It  was  under  the  command,  I 
believe,  of  the  navy.   The  coast,  of  course,  was  blacked  out  in 
those  days. 

Glaser:   Yes,  there  was  the  fear  of  Japanese  submarines. 
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Sinton:   And  how.   And  that's  when  they  rounded  up  all  the  Japanese  and 
sent  them  to  relocation  camps.   We  weren't  against  that  at  the 
time;  we  all  felt  terrible  afterwards,  but  we  were  with  a  great 
deal  of  fear. 

Glaser:   Wasn't  there  a  rumor  that  actually  a  Japanese  submarine  had  come 
in  the  Bay? 

Sinton:   I  don't  remember  that.   I  remember  Goleta,  California,  which  is 
near  Santa  Barbara,  was  shelled  probably  from  a  Japanese 
submarine.   That  was  the  only  one  that  I  ever  heard  about.   That 
was  along  about  February  or  March  of  '42,  as  I  remember.   They 
didn't  know  where  they  were,  so  it  intensified  the  blackouts.   I 
think  that's  the  thing  that  you  were  referring  to. 


Conclusion  of  Navy  Service.  Return  to  San  Francisco 


Glaser:   In  what  year  were  you  discharged  from  the  navy? 

Sinton:   November  '45.   I  probably  should  have  told  you  the  end.   In  '44  I 
left  my  P.C.   I  got  pneumonia  and  I  ended  up  in  the  naval  hospital 
at  Treasure  Island.   Soon  thereafter  I  was  transferred  into 
another  command  and  went  back  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  I  was 
part  of  a  commissioning  crew  for  another  ship,  which  was  called  an 
A. P.O.,  which  was  a  converted  destroyer  escort.   A.P.D.  109,  I 
remember  the  name  of  it.   It  was  the  Belet .  and  the  mission  of 
that  ship  was  to  carry  marines  in  what  they  called  an  underwater 
demolition  team,  which  would  go  in  on  about  the  second  or  third 
wave  on  landings.   That  was  our  combat  mission. 

Glaser:   I'm  surprised  the  crew  was  were  trained  on  the  East  Coast,  because 
the  marines  were  landing  out  in  the  Pacific. 

Sinton:   It  was  commissioned  in  Norfolk.   The  ship  wasn't  even  finished. 
The  ship  that  I  went  to  was  being  made  up  in  Quincy,  Mass.   I 
think  it  was  called  Neponset .   We  didn't  get  to  the  ship  until 
later.   Norfolk  was  a  base  there  where  they  would  train  the 
commissioning  crews;  they'd  prepare  the  watch  quarter  station  bill 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.   I  started  as  a  gunnery  officer  with  a 
fire  control  school  there  at  Dam  Neck,  and  I  was  living  at- -it 
wasn't  Virginia  City,  but  I  lived  outside  of  Norfolk. 

Glaser:   There's  a  Virginia  Beach.   Is  that  it? 

Sinton:   Virginia  Beach  is  where  I  was.   Good  for  you.   The  hotel  at 

Virginia  Beach,  and  I  had  my  wife  and  my  son  there.   This  was  in 
1945,  just  about  the  time  that  [President  Franklin  Delano 
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Roosevelt]  died.   I  remember  that  time,  April  '45,  so  that's  when 
I  was  there.   We  were  commissioning  the  ship  at  that  time.   I 
hadn't  seen  the  ship  yet.   I  remember  my  boy  had  his  fourth 
birthday  there,  so  I  remember  that. 


J .  Earth  and  Company 


Glaser:   Did  you  join  J.  Barth  and  company  when  you  came  back  to  San 
Francisco? 

Sinton:   I  joined  in  January  or  February  of  '46.   I  looked  around  to  do 

something  else  for  about  two  or  three  months  and  didn't  find  what 
I  wanted.   It  was  the  place  where  I  wanted  to  be,  finally.   You 
know,  you  always  sort  of  try  to  go  out  on  your  own,  which  I  tried 
to  do.   I  had  had  the  experience  at  Strassburger  before  I  got  in 
the  service  and  finally  decided  that  the  brokerage  place  was  the 
best  for  me.   I  was  very  happy  I  made  that  decision. 

We  formed  a  new  firm  at  the  time  because  J .  Barth  and  Company 
merged.   My  dad  had  been  a  partner  in  Strassburger  and  Company, 
which  merged  into  J.  Barth  about  1943.   My  father  and  Gus  Epstein, 
and  Herbert  Clayburgh  was  also  part  of  it  when  they  spoke  to  me 
about  it.   They  retired  and  Marco  Hellman- -Micky  Hellman,  who  had 
previously  been  with  Lehman  Brothers  and  just  got  out  of  the 
service  himself,  couldn't  decide  whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  buy 
J.  Barth  and  Company  or  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  and  ended  buying  J. 
Barth  and  Company.   He  became  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  younger  partners  of  the  old  J .  Barth  who 
went  along  with  it,  and  I  became  a  partner  at  that  time  also,  in 
'46. 

But  it  was  really  essentially  a  new  firm,  because  before  that 
the  firm  had  been  strictly  in  stockbrokerage .   We  were  more 
ambitious;  we  wanted  to  go  into  corporate  finance,  underwriting 
things  like  that.   Mr.  Hellman  had  been  previously  with  Lehman 
Brothers,  who  were  more  investment  bankers  than  they  were  brokers. 
J.  Barth  had  just  the  one  headquarters  because  there  were  no 
branches  when  we  joined  up.   It  ended  up  with  about  ten  or  twelve 
branches  and  had  offices  all  through  the  state,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose.   We  opened  up  a  whole  lot  of  branches, 
but  that's  another  story.   That  came  later. 

Glaser:   Was  it  essentially  a  California  firm? 

Sinton:   It  was  originally  a  San  Francisco  firm,  and  later  we  made  a 
regional  firm  out  of  it. 
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Glaser:   But  all  offices  within  California? 

Sinton:   No.   At  our  peak  we  had  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  New  York. 

Glaser:   Where  was  your  office  located?  Was  it  on  Montgomery  Street? 

Sinton:   Yes,  it  was  at  404  Montgomery  Street.   In  the  Kohl  Building.   You 
know  the  Kohl  Building? 

Glaser:   No,  I  don't. 

Sinton:   It's  diagonally  across  from  where  the  Bank  of  America  Building  is 
today.   It  was  Montgomery  and  California,  that  intersection.   The 
Kohl  Building  is  the  northeast  corner  of  Montgomery.   It's  still 
there;  that  one  lasted  pretty  well  through  the  [1989]  earthquake. 
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V   BEGINNING  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


Youth  Division  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund 


Glaser:   When  did  you  first  take  an  active  role  in  any  federation  agency  or 
in  the  Jewish  community? 

Sinton:   My  first  entry  into  Jewish  community  was- -I  guess  it  had  to  be 
when  I  came  back  from  Los  Angeles  in  1939.   They  had  a  Youth 
Division,  Caroline  Meyer  (now  Raffin)  and  I  were  co-leaders  for 
the  youth  group  at  that  time.   This  was  a  youth  solicitation 
group.   I'm  trying  to  remember  who  was  the  head  of  the  Fund  in 
those  days.   That's  really  a  long  time  ago.   I  like  to  think  it 
might  have  been  Judge  Sloss,  but  I'm  not  sure.1   I  remember  the 
executive  pre- dated  Treguboff.   It  was  Annette  Saber.   I  remember 
her  very  well.   I  think  she  had  an  office  in  the  Saint  Francis 
Hotel  and  then  later  the  Mills  Building. 

Glaser:   How  did  you  get  started? 

Sinton:   I  think  that  I  got  in  through  a  friend,  either  Joe  Sloss  or  Johnny 
Meyer.   Might  have  been  Johnny  Meyer.   He  later  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.   But  someone  who  had  a  great  influence  on  my  being 
interested  in  Jewish  affairs,  I  have  to  say,  was  Bob  Koshland,  who 
was  very  close  to  my  dad- -a  partner  in  business  who  lived  in 
Boston  for  many  years  and  was  very  active  in  philanthropic 
activities  there  and  later  in  San  Francisco.   And  we  stayed  very 
close  always.   He  was  my  godfather,  his  son  was  my  godson,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.   And  he  had  always  been  very  active  in  the 
secular  Jewish  community.   He  was  never  a  member  of  a  temple, 
believe  it  or  not.   His  brother  Dan  was,  but  Bob  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Council  of  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.   Through 
him  I  got  active  in  the  Council  of  Federations  in  the  '50s.   Are 
you  familiar  with  that  organization? 


1Judge  M.  C.  Sloss  was  president  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund 
in  1938  and  1939. 
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Glaser : 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 


First  it  was  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  and 
then  they  dropped  the  Welfare  Funds  wording. 

That's  right,  CJWF.   Bob  was  the  founder  of  the  western  region  for 
that  organization.   That's  the  one  that  Lou  Weintraub  was  the 
original  regional  executive,  that's  how  I  originally  met  him.   Of 
course,  that  was  after  the  war.   But  I  did  do  a  little  work  with 
the  Jewish  community  before  I  went  in  the  navy. 


I  see .   And  then  afterward? 

They  got  me  doing  something  in  1946  or 
was  involved. 


'47.   Right  after  the  war  I 


San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center 


Glaser:   Was  your  field  the  Jewish  Community  Centers? 

Sinton:   The  first  agency  that  I  joined  was  the  Community  Center,  but  I  did 
not  go  on  the  Community  Center  board  until  1950.   I  had  helped 
raise  money  for  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  before  that,  but  I  went  on 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  in  1950.   Probably  it's  going  to  show 
different  from  that,  but  that  was  the  year  that  I  remember.   When 
Lou  Blumenthal  and  his  wife  Emma,  were  the  directors. 

Peter  Haas  was  the  guy  who  got  me  on  that  board.   He  had 
preceded  me  on  that  board,  I  remember  that,  but  I  got  on  through 
him  originally. 


Committee  Assignments.  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund,  and  Co- 
Chairman  of  1949  Campaigntftf 


Sinton:   I  did  not  go  on  the  Welfare  Fund  board  until  after  I  finished  my 
term  as  campaign  co-chairman  with  George  Edelstein  in  1949. 

Glaser:   In  1948  were  you  on  a  budget  subcommittee  study  group  but  not  on 
the  Welfare  Fund  board  itself? 


Sinton:   I  remember  being  on  a  study  group  on  the  Welfare  Fund  before  I  was 
on  the  board.   I  attended  a  board  meeting  maybe  in  '48.   In  '49  I 
attended  most  of  their  meetings  because  I  had  to  report  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  campaign.   The  chairman  was  always  invited  to  come 
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to  the  meetings  but  was  not  necessarily  an  official  member  of  the 
board. 

Glaser:   How  was  it  that  you  were  chosen  to  be  co-chairman  of  the  campaign? 
That's  quite  a  big  step. 

Sinton:   It  was.   Well,  I  think  that  was  because  of  my  friend  Lloyd 
Dinkelspiel. 

Glaser:   Did  you  consider  him  a  mentor  as  well  as  Bob  Koshland? 

Sinton:   Not  quite  the  same  way  as  Bob  was,  but  I  looked  up  to  him.   In 

1949  he  was  the  president  of  the  Welfare  Fund.   I  remember  going 
over  to  his  office  and  his  asking  me  to  be  a  chairman.   I  think  I 
said  I ' d  do  it  jointly  but  I  didn't  want  to  do  it  alone.   That's 
my  recollection.   Anyway,  George  Edelstein  was  my  co-chairman. 
But  prior  to  that,  and  I  remember  this  very  well,  in  1948 --and  I 
think  I  told  you  previously- -they  had  a  drive  and  they  closed  it 
and  then  they  opened  it  up  again?   Did  I  tell  you  that? 

Glaser:   The  second  drive  being  for  the  new  State  of  Israel? 

Sinton:   Yes.   They  had  a  victory  dinner,  and  the  idea  was  whatever  we  had 
given  before  we  had  to  give  in  a  plus  amount.   All  over  the 
country  they  had  this,  so  we  weren't  the  only  town.   I  remember 
Frank  Sloss  was  the  chairman  that  year  of  the  drive.   There  was  a 
whole  group  of  us  at  a  table  who  knew  each  other.   Eddy  Bransten 
and  Bill  Lowe  and  John  Steinhart- -those  are  the  ones  I  remember. 
It  was  a  fundraising  dinner;  in  those  days  they  used  to  call 
cards.   We  were  all  talking  about  what  kind  of  gifts  we  were  going 
to  make . 


Funny,  I  can  remember  that  particular  meeting  better  than  an 
awful  lot  that  came  since,  that  succeeded  that.   I  remember  I  was 
going  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  money.   I  think  I'd  given  five 
hundred  dollars.   I  talked  to  all  of  them  about  doubling  whatever 
they'd  given  to  the  campaign.   One  of  the  members,  after  they  made 
the  pitch,  got  carried  away.   Not  only  did  he  double,  but  he  went 
another  fifty  percent  or  something  like  that.   We  all  agreed  that 
we'd  match  him.   So  I  went  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  or 
something  like  that,  which  was  a  lot  in  those  days. 

Lloyd  heard  about  this  particular  event  because,  .1  guess,  our 
table  raised  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money,  percentage  - wise .   They  were 
not  giving  that  higher  amount,  but  nobody  was  giving  that  much  in 
those  days.   A  thousand  dollars  then  was  like  ten  thousand  dollars 
today.   When  they  came  around  looking  for  a  chairman  for  the 
drive,  which  was  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
president,  I  guess  my  name  must  have  been  in  the  hat  as  being  an 
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instigator  of  this  thing  at  that  dinner.   I  always  think  that  that 
might  be  what  happened.   But  anyway,  I  was  very  honored  to  be  co- 
chairman. 

Glaser:   But  normally  you  have  to  work  your  way  up  through  many  chairs 
before  you  get  that  assignment. 

Sinton:   I  know  that.   I  have  to  say  that  in  those  days  they  didn't  have 

that  many  people  going  for  the  chairs.   It  wasn't  that  planned.   I 
think  it  was  probably  pretty  hard  to  get  a  chairman  back  in  those 
days.   They  didn't  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  pipeline.   We 
didn't  have  a  young  leadership  group;  we  had  nothing.   None  of 
that  had  happened  by  then. 


CampaJEn  Pledges  and  Contributions 


Glaser:   There's  something  else  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  because 

you're  talking  about  what  people  are  going  to  give.   It  seems  to 
me  that  over  the  years  there  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
whether  to  make  public  the  pledges.   I  came  across  one  mention  in 
the  board  minutes  that  Oakland  had  published  a  book  of  donors,  and 
the  board  was  considering  doing  that;  it  had  once  been  done  in  the 
thirties.   They  decided  not  to  do  it,  and  it's  come  up  again  and 
again.   But  you  talk  as  if  at  that  point  in  1948  it  was  public 
when  people  gave. 

Sinton:   It  really  wasn't,  though.   They  never  came  out  with  a  book. 
Glaser:   But  it  was  public  at  the  dinner  itself? 

Sinton:   It  was  public  at  the  dinner  itself,  that's  right.   In  fact,  for 
years  we  had  card-calling.   That's  what  it  was  called.   The 
campaign  people  had  the  gifts  that  were  given,  but  there  was 
always  a  very  strong  feeling  in  San  Francisco  against  publishing. 

Glaser:   Or  even  announcing  it  aside  from  publishing? 

Sinton:   Well,  we  got  an  acceptance  on  the  announcing,  but  they  didn't  want 
to  have  a  book  out  and  have  every  organization  getting  that  book 
and  having  it  spread  through  the  community.   We  all  knew  what  the 
other  person  gave,  but  it  was  quite  different,  for  instance,  for 
me  to  know  what  Peter  Haas  gave  and  announced  on  a  given  day,  as 
compared  to  having  Peter  Haas  with  the  amount  that  he  gave  put  in 
a  book  that  was  published  for  everybody  to  see. 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 
Sinton: 
Glaser: 
Sinton: 
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Do  you  feel  that  announcing  someone's  gift  tends  to  increase  the 
amount  that  someone  would  give? 

We  did  then.   I  don't  think  we  would  have  ever  gotten  to  that. 
Remember,  this  was  early  in  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  euphoria.   Nineteen  forty- 
eight,  and  then  another  war  came  in  1956,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
big  one  in  1967.   The  dynamism  of  a  lot  of  people  being  in  a 
dinner  where  they  knew  they  were  there  for  a  certain  purpose, 
where  they  knew  that  this  was  going  to  happen.   We  used  to  fear 
that  if  we  did  this  people  wouldn't  come.   Well,  in  the  beginning 
there  weren't  many  people  that  came,  and  then  it  got  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  it  got  to  be  the  thing  to  do.   Later  on  we  dispensed 
with  that;  we  don't  have  card-calling  anymore.   But  we  did  in  the 
early  days.   I  think  we  had  card-calling  all  the  way  through  the 
sixties.   I  think  it  stopped  after  that. 

By  card- calling  you  mean  announcing  at  a  dinner  what  somebody 
pledged? 

Yes.   There 'd  be  some  lead  gifts  announced,  and  then  people  got  to 
be  pretty  good  on  calling  cards.   Don  Pritzker  was  particularly 
good.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  Don  Pritzker? 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  with  the  Hyatt  hotels. 
That's  right.   He  died. 


He  died  very  young. 

Yes,  he  died.   He  was  only  about  forty  years  old. 
wonderful  guy.   I  remember  him  very  well. 


He  was  a 


But  there's  a  funny  story  about  card-calling.   My  brother 
won't  mind  my  mentioning  his  name  in  it,  because  my  brother  Henry 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  he  was  a  good  friend  of 
Treguboff's.   I  think  he  used  to  feel  that  he  wasn't  giving 
enough,  or  that  other  people  didn't  think  he  was  giving  enough. 
He  was  coming  to  this  card-calling  dinner,  and  he  had  a 
conversation  with  Treguboff ,  who  knew  he  was  coming.   He  told 
Treguboff,  "You  know,  when  they  call  my  card,"  he  said,  "I'd  like 
you  to  announce  for  me  whatever  it  is  I'm  going  to  contribute.   So 
Treg  said,  "Henry,  why  should  I  announce  for  you  if  you're  going 
to  be  there?"   "Yes,  but,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  clap."   [laughter] 


People  would  clap  for  someone  if  they  thought  somebody  really 
overextended  themselves  or  something  like  that;  some  times  it 
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would  be  relatively  quiet  when  they  didn't, 
pretty  good  anecdote.   And  it  was  true. 


That's,  I  think,  a 


Member  of  Board.  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center 
Responsibilities 


Glaser:   When  you  did  become  active  in  a  particular  agency,  that  was  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  and  what  were  your  responsibilities? 

Sinton:   Well,  you  may  be  on  a  membership  committee,  you  can  be  on  a  budget 
committee,  you  can  be  on  an  activities  committee  or  a  program 
committee  depending  on  the  agency.   And  you  help  set  up  programs. 
We  used  to  have  a  thing  called  an  EMGM:  Every  Member  Get  a  Member. 
They  had  all  kinds  of  activities  at  the  Community  Center.   Putting 
on  events,  you  know,  Purim  and  Succoth  and  all  the  festivals  they 
celebrated  at  the  Centers.   We  used  to  discuss  the  business 
operation;  we  used  to  talk  about  outreach  programs  for  the 
elderly,  the  Montefiore  program  and  so  forth.   You  get  in  on 
everything.   Well,  you  know  what  it's  like,  you're  on  an  American 
Jewish  Committee  section. 

Glaser:   You  were  active  in  the  Center  movement  before  it  really  expanded, 
isn't  that  true? 

Sinton:   In  those  days,  even  in  1950,  there  was  a  Center  in  Marin.   It  was 
by  itself.   There  was  a  small  one  in  San  Mateo  that  operated  in  a 
rented  facility,  but  it  was  by  itself.   There  were  no  United 
Centers  in  those  days.   Later  on  we  did  have  a  study  in  the  late 
fifties  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  United  Centers. 
I  guess  I  chaired  that  study  committee. 

Glaser:   That  was  the  Massarik  study? 

Sinton:   No,  the  Massarik  population  study  wasn't  for  the  Centers,  that  was 
for  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   So  the  Centers  themselves  had  a  study? 

Sinton:   Yes,  there  was  a  study  for  the  Centers,  which  was  a  community 

study  also.   I'm  trying  to  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
sent  out  by  JWB  [Jewish  Welfare  Board]  to  study  us.   It  began  with 
a  B;  it  was  sort  of  like  Blaisdell  but  it  wasn't  quite  that.   It 
was  done  in  '58- '59,  and  Louis  Blumenthal  died  in  '59.   There  were 
big  changes  that  came  from  1960  on  in  the  Centers. 
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Training  and  Programs 


Glaser:   When  you  were  active  in  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  was  there  any 
training  given  for  volunteers? 

Sinton:   Yes,  we  would  meet  with  the  program  directors  of  the  Center,  and 
we  would  meet  with  the  executive  director,  we  would  be  involved 
with  camp  activities.   They  tried  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
having  the  board  members  active  along  with  members.   They  might 
join  some  of  the  club  groups.   We  had  training  programs,  but  I 
don't  remember  a  formal  training  program  that  we  had.   Louie 
Blumenthal  was  very  educational  oriented.   He  used  to  have 
numerous  meetings  in  his  office  where  he'd  pick  out  several 
directors  and  we'd  have  discussions  about  what  our  mission  was, 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Center  field,  what  kind  of  programs  we 
could  have,  how  to  extend  it.   We  always  worried  about  the  teens. 
The  teenagers  were  always  a  problem.   [laughs] 

Glaser:   They  are  today,  too. 

Sinton:   [laughter]   Yes,  they're  always  a  problem.   And  of  course  drugs 
hadn't  really  come  in  in  those  days.   I  remember  when  all  of 
sudden  we  began  having- -it  was  marijuana,  but  that  came  along  in 
the  sixties.   I  don't  know  if  Louie  Blumenthal  would  have  ever 
survived  that  because  he  had  died  by  then,  but  we  had  it  at  Camp 
Tawonga.   Did  you  ever  know  a  fellow  called--?   His  first  name  was 
Harry.   He  was  the  first  director  of  Camp  Tawonga,  and  this  would 
have  been  maybe  '62  or  '63.   There  was  marijuana  in  the  camp,  and 
the  parents  were  upset  and  he  was  upset  and  we  had  a  big 
investigation  and  so  forth,  but  that  came  later.   He  later  went  to 
Salt  Lake  to  become  the  executive  director  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Federation,  as  I  remember. 


Funding 


Glaser:   You  were  funded  in  those  days  by  the  Community  Chest? 

Sinton:   Yes.   My  recollection  is  that  up  through  about  1953  we  were  funded 
totally  by  the  Community  Chest.   Then  along  in  the  middle  fifties 
we  started  getting  our  first  monies  from  the  Welfare  Fund. 

Glaser:   Was  that  after  the  merger? 
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New  Image  and  Name 

The  JWB,  one  of  the  nation's  senior 
Jewish  organizations,  voted  this  week 
to  change  its  name  to  the  Jewish 
Community  Centers  Association  of 
North  America.  Formed  in  1917  as 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  to  serve 
Jewish  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  I,  the  organiza 
tion  later  took  on  the  larger  mandate 
of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
Y.M.H.A.'s,  Y.W.H.A.'s  and  Jewish 
Community  Centers  around  the  na 
tion. 

The  name  change  was  agreed  upon 
after  years  of  debate,  polling  and 
study.  A  consensus  evolved  that  the 
new  name  would  better  reflect  the  or 
ganization's  activities.  The  name 
JWB  will  be  retained,  however,  in  the 
organization's  continuing  work  with 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed 


Forces 
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Sinton:   Might  have  even  been  a  little  before  the  merger,  because,  you  see, 
the  Centers  were  not  part  of  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   That's  right.   Prior  to  the  merger,  you  and  the  Mount  Zion 

hospital- -by  "you"  I  mean  the  JCC--were  getting  some  subvention 
because  the  Community  Chest  was  not  giving  you  enough. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   That  was,  I  remember,  sometime  in  the  early 
fifties,  but  I  don't-- 

Glaser:   I  think  even  before  that,  when  Marcel  Hirsch  was  the  president  of 
the  Welfare  Fund. 

Sinton:   And  when  was  he  president? 
Glaser:   That  was  in  1947  and  '48. 

Sinton:   Okay.   Well,  that's  probably  right.   Do  you  think  that  it  could 
have  been  earlier?   Did  they  get  a  subvention  in  '48  or  '49? 

Glaser:   I  think  so. 


President,  1954-1956 


Glaser:   At  what  point  did  you  take  on  leadership?   I  mean  being  president 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Center? 

Sinton:   From  '54  to  '56,  I  was  president  of  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

Glaser:   And  that's  after  you  had  been  involved  with  them  quite  a  few 
years . 

Sinton:   Yes,  I'd  been  involved  with  them  about  four  or  five  years,  as  I 
remember. 

Glaser:   Did  you  help  with  recruiting  other  volunteers  at  that  point? 
Sinton:   Oh,  yes.   Do  you  mean  getting  people  on  the  board? 
Glaser:   Right. 

Sinton:   Well,  you  know,  you'd  be  on  a  nominating  committee  and  you  were 

always  trying  to  bring  in  people  who  you  felt  would  be  helpful.   I 
will  say  that  Lou  Blumenthal  was--.   We  used  to  have  big 
discussions.   He  was  one  of  the  few  executives  I  ever  met  who 
insisted  on  being  at  a  nominating  committee  in  order  to  bring  up 
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names.   A  lot  of  pros  didn't  do  that,  but  he  did.   He  was  very 
interested  in  getting  "the  right  people"  on  that.   He  was  good  at 
it;  he  got  an  awful  of  lot  of  people  on  the  Center  boards  who  were 
very,  very,  very  active  in  the  Federation  later. 

He  was  very  interested  in  that,  and  it  was  an  early  way  of 
finding  leadership.   They  weren't  necessarily  people  who  had  been 
that  active  as  members  of  the  Center.   It  was  sort  of  a  different 
group  sometimes.   The  board  had  people  who  were  representative  of 
members  of  the  Center  but  also  had  others  that  were  representative 
of  the  community,  where  they  could  be  supporters  and  advocates  for 
the  Center. 

Glaser:   What  part  of  the  community  were  members?  You  started  to  get  a  lot 
of  refugees  at  one  point. 

Sinton:   We  used  to  have  some  of  them  on  the  board. 

Glaser:   But  aside  from  board  members,  people  who  took  part  in  activities. 
People  who  were  members. 

Sinton:   I  would  say  that  the  Community  Center  was  an  entry  point  for 

people  who  came  to  the  city.   Whether  they  were  German  refugees  or 
Russian  refugees,  you  call  it.   The  Center  was  really  one  of  the 
first  addresses  they  came  to.   It  also  used  to  be  a  place  where  a 
lot  of  people  met  and  got  married.   The  Centers  always  were  good 
on  that  kind  of  thing.   And  of  course  before  the  Centers  came  they 
used  to  call  them  YMHAs ,  the  corresponding  thing  of  the  YMCA. 
YMHA- -Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.   But  they  were  essentially 
Americanization  programs  then,  for  the  immigrants  who  came.   The 
92nd  Street  Y  was  probably  the  most  famous  in  that  respect. 

Glaser:   In  New  York  City? 
Sinton:   Yes. 

Glaser:   But  you're  suggesting  that  this  was  also  true  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center? 

Sinton:   Yes.   I  was  not  involved  with  the  Community  Center  in  the  thirties 
when  there  was  a  large  number  of  people--.   A  large  number  of 
German  refugees  came  in  the  thirties.   You  know,  there  was  emigre 
service  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   I  was  away  at  college  then. 
But  I  know  you  spoke  to  Samuel  Ladar  about  some  of  this,  or  at 
least  you  are  going  to. 

Glaser:   That's  right.   He  was  very  active  in  the  San  Francisco  Committee 
for  Service  Emigres. 
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Sinton:   Yes,  he  was. 

Glaser:   Did  being  part  of  the  board  of  JCC  help  you  in  developing 

associations  with  the  community?  You  really  didn't  need  to 
develop  social  contacts,  with  your  family  background,  did  you? 

Sinton:   No,  I  probably  had  some  advantage  in  that  respect,  because  I  came 
from  a  large  family.   I  guess  because  of  that,  and  my  activities 
with  the  Welfare  Fund  and  going  to  meetings  and  meeting  people  and 
getting  money  from  them,  or  working  with  them  on  budgets  or 
whatever  it  is,  my  community  involvement  really  was  pretty  heavy, 
I  guess,  from  about  '47  or  '48  on.   It's  pretty  hard  for  me  to 
remember  in  my  adult  life  a  life  without  going  to  meetings. 
Somewhere  along  here  I  know  I  got  interested  in  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  American  Jewish  Committee.   Does  that  show  here? 
Yes.   [looks  over  chronology  of  activities  prepared  for  him] 

Glaser:   Would  that  be  your  uncle  Edgar's  influence? 
Sinton:   Probably.   I'm  trying  to  think  if -  - 

Glaser:   In  '60  you  were  the  American  Jewish  Committee  secretary,  but  I'm 
sure  that  you  were  active  before  then. 

Sinton:   I  was  before  then.   I  thought  I  was  chairman  of  the  chapter.   But 
it  doesn't  show  it  here. 

Well,  there's  the  Town  School  for  Boys.   I  remember  that. 
Oh,  my  God.   You've  got  things  here  that  I'd  forgotten.   President 
of  the  Town  School,  that  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time,  because 
during  that  time  we  had  to  get  a  new  headmaster.   The  founder  of 
the  school  went  over  and  took  over  for  Lick.   He  was  trying  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Town  School  and  also  Lick  Wilmerding  and  it  didn't 
work.   But  that's  not  Jewish.   But  it  took  a  lot  of  time  at  the 
time  because  I  had  to  go  to  various  kinds  of  meetings  of 
educational  groups ,  and  we  had  a  search  committee  in  order  to  find 
a  replacement.   So  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  that  took  a  lot  of 
time.   It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  fifties. 

Glaser:   To  go  back  to  the  Jewish  Community  Centers,  was  that  affiliated 
with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board? 

Sinton:   Yes. 


Mr.  Sinton  was  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Jewish 
Committee  in  1965  and  '66. 
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FundinE  and  Make  Up  of  Boards 


Glaser:   Aside  from  getting  funding  from  the  Community  Chest,  did  the 

Center  run  a  fundraising  event?  How  were  its  financial  needs  met? 

Sinton:   I  don't  ever  remember  the  Centers  running  a  fundraising  event 

except  maybe  a  rummage  sale  or  something  like  that.   They  used  to 
have  memberships;  that  was  their  main  additional  flow  of  income. 
They  used  to  have  different  levels  of  memberships:  an  honorary 
member  was  $100  or  something  like  that.   But  we  did  not  have  a 
fundraising  campaign.   We  did  on  capital  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
Federation  capital  funds  drive. 

Glaser:   Was  funding  ever  a  problem? 

Sinton:   Funds  were  not.   At  one  point  we  had  an  endowment  fund.   Did  you 
know  that? 

Glaser:   No. 

Sinton:   We  did.   It  used  to  be  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center 
Endowment  Fund,  and  then  there  used  to  be  the  Community  Center  of 
San  Francisco  Endowment  Fund.   My  recollection  is  we  had  about 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  one  time,  that  was  the 
endowment .   That  was  the  amount  over  and  above  what  was  needed  at 
the  time  when  they  had  in  the  late  twenties  a  capital  drive  for 
the  building  of  the  Center  at  California  and  Presidio.   It 
finished  by  1932,  and  of  course  that  was  probably  the  last  time 
when  they  raised  more  money  than  they  needed.   The  difference 
between  what  they  raised  and  what  it  cost  became  that  endowment 
fund.   And  they  used  it  for  years. 

I  remember  who  was  on  that  endowment  fund;  it  used  to  be  the 
past  presidents  of  the  Center.   People  like  Edgar  Sinton;  he 
hadn't  been  a  past  president,  but  he  was  on  that  endowment  fund 
committee,  and  I  was  the  president  of  the  Center.   We  would  appear 
before  the  endowment  fund  to  ask  for  maybe  $10,000  here  or  $15,000 
here  to  replace  a  boiler  or  for  the  furniture  or  to  rehabilitate. 
It  was  used  essentially  for  refurbishing  and  for  capital  items. 


Philip  Bush,  Sr. ,  at  the  time  was  an  engineer  with  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.   Edgar  Sinton,   Sidney  Ehrman, 
Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Louis  Heilbron,  I  think  Bob  Levison.   It  was 
quite  a  group;  it  was  fun  appearing  before  them.   Edgar  made  it 
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fun.   He  was  sort  of  the  chair  after  Sidney  Ehrman  retired.   Did 
you  know  Sidney?   Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sidney  Ehrman? 

Glaser:   Surely,  I've  heard  of  him. 

Sinton:   That  was  the  firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman,  White,  and  McAutiffe.   He  was 
one  of  the  early  regents  at  the  University  of  California.   He  was 
quite  a  guy,  but  he  was  not  too  active  in  the  Jewish  community, 
except  in  this  particular  thing.   He  evidently  was  interested  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Community  Center.   The  Community  Center,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  used  to  get  a  lot  of  leadership  which 
essentially  came  from  the  old  German  families.   I  think  Louis 
Blumenthal  was  always  looking  to  get  people  on  there  who  had 
money.   There's  three  "W"s  for  being  on  a  board,  you  know.   You 
ever  heard  that  expression? 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  that. 

Sinton:   Work,  wisdom,  and  wealth.   [laughter]   It's  always  good  to  have  a 
little  mixture  of  all  of  those,  but  it's  pretty  hard  to  do  it 
without  any  of  those  attributes,  as  far  as  being  a  board  member 
goes.   Louie  used  to  tell  me  some  of  the  requirements  of  being  a 
board  member.   He  didn't  put  it  in  that  particular  context,  but  I 
had  learned  that  later;  that  was  one  of  the  ways  that  people  used 
to  qualify  people  to  serve  on  boards. 

Glaser:   I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  set  the  priority  among  the  three, 
which  was  the  most  important. 

Sinton:   Well,  I'd  say  it  was  pretty  hard.   It  depends  on  the  organization. 
For  example,  if  it's  a  board  for  wayward  waifs,  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  get  too  many  people  who  were  influential  or  had  the  money. 
It  would  usually  be,  let's  say,  someone  who  had  been  a  waif 
themselves  or  someone  who  had  money.   There  would  be  a  different 
mixture  of  the  kind  of  things  they'd  need  as  compared  with,  let's 
say,  being  on  the  board  of  a  hospital.   Or  if  it  was  something  for 
alcoholism,  or  something.   You  get  your  agencies  representing  the 
kind  of  people  that  were  served  by  those  agencies.   On  a  board  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  you  don't  want  people  who  are  not 
alcoholics . 

But  I'm  talking  about  the  boards  that  I've  been  associated 
with;  these  were  the  hospital  boards  or  educational  boards  or 
community  boards  or  Community  Chest,  whatever  it  is. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get,  really,  are  the  people  who  really 
will  work  and  be  dedicated.   You  have  to  have  them.   But  you  also 
can't  get  along  without  somebody  who  has  strong  connections  in  the 
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community  where  they  can  be  an  advocate  and  where  they  can  help 
bring  in  developmental  support. 


Glaser:   Oh,  absolutely. 


Mills  College 


Sinton:   And  at  a  college  or  university  they  have  to  have  alumni 

represented.   I've  been  on  a  Mills  College  board  for  a  number  of 
years.   I  had  no  connection  with  Mills  College,  but  I've  been  a 
very  interested  trustee,  and  I  raised  a  lot  of  money  for  them  over 
the  years.   Maybe  not  a  lot,  but--.   They  asked  me  one  year  to  be 
chairman  of  what  they  call  their  Advance  Gifts  Committee,  so  I 
guess  they  must  have  thought  that  I  could. 

Glaser:   But  how  did  you  get  involved  with  them? 

Sinton:   Through  Walter  Haas,  Sr.   You  see,  that's  another  thing.   It's 
interesting  how  boards  work  and  the  responsibilities  of  who  you 
can  bring  to  a  board.   I  think  Walter  and  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Jr., 
got  me,  it  would  be  about  twenty-one  years  ago.   Walter  Haas 
himself  had  not  had  any  connection  with  Mills  before  that,  but  he 
had  been  a  good  friend  of  this  man  Easton  Rothwell,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  college  at  the  time,  and  through  the  World 
Affairs  Council.   And  he'd  traveled  with  Walter  in  Europe  and 
things  like  that,  but  that's  an  interesting  thing. 

So  Walter  got  on  that  way,  and  then  Walter  brought  on  other 
people  like  me,  and  I  was  instrumental  years  later  in  getting  on 
people  like  Warren  Hellman,  Howie  Friedman,  Cissy  Swig,  Bob  Haas, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.   Sometimes  it's  as  important  who  you  get  as 
what  you  can  do  yourself. 

Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  that  way  was  awfully  good.   He  did  involve 
a  lot  of  people  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  involved  in  any 
organization.   It's  too  bad  you  never  knew  him.   He  was  a  hell  of 
a  guy.   There  were  two  Lloyd  Dinkelspiels ;  well,  this  was  the 
elder. 

Glaser:   Everybody  looked  up  to  him. 

Sinton:   Yes,  he  was  sort  of  homespun.   They  looked  up  to  him  in  one  way, 
and  they  looked  up  to  Dan  Koshland.   They  looked  up  to  Walter 
Haas,  too,  but  Walter  was  different;  Walter  was  much  more 
egocentric  than  they  were.   Lloyd  had  a  perfectly  marvelous  sense 
of  humor.   That's  a  good  quality:  someone  who  can  laugh  at 
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himself.  And  not  everybody  can.  Edgar  [Sinton]  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  he  couldn't  always  laugh  at  himself,  and  he  was  very 
demanding  on  his  children. 
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VI   JEWISH  NATIONAL  WELFARE  FUND 
[Interview  2:  March  15,  1990 ]## 

Budeet  Committee.  1948.  Chairman.  1950-1952 


Glaser:   I  think  your  first  involvement  with  the  Jewish  National  Welfare 
Fund  was  on  the  budget  committee,  is  that  correct? 

Sinton:   I  had  to  campaign.   In  those  days,  everybody  was  somehow  or  other 
on  the  campaign.   I'm  trying  to  figure  what  year  that  we're 
talking  about. 

Glaser:   You  were  first  on  the  budget  committee  in  1948. 

Sinton:   I  originally  was  involved  in  1939,  in  the  campaign.   I  think  I 

referred  to  it  earlier.   I  can  remember  that  Caroline  Meyer- -now 
Caroline  Raff in- -and  I  were  co-chairmen  of  a  Youth  Division.   They 
were  pretty  rudimentary  in  those  days.   Annette  Saber  was  their 
executive  director.   Most  of  it,  as  I  remember,  had  to  do  with, 
what  they  used  to  call  the  United  Palestine  Appeal  then.   I  guess 
it  was  before  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  then.   The  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  was  involved  and  some  of  the  national 
organizations.   But  I  really  don't  have  too  much  recollection 
about  the  campaign.   I  think  Joe  Sloss  was  campaign  chairman,  but 
it's  pretty  far  back.   I  may  have  been  involved  in  subsequent 
years.   Let's  see,  I  didn't  go  into  service  until  '42,  so  I  was 
probably  involved  somehow  or  other  in  the  campaign  as  an 
individual,  but  not  with  any  title,  from  the  end  of  the  thirties 
up  to  the  time  we  went  to  war. 

Glaser:   And  then  when  you  came  back  from  the  navy? 

Sinton:   I  came  back  in  1945,  in  November,  and  I  don't  think  I  really  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Welfare  Fund  when  I  first  came  back.   I  think 
I  may  have  gone  back.   Forty- seven  or  '48  pretty  much  was  when  I 
would  remember  my  associations  with  the  Welfare  Fund.   Bob 
Levison,  was  chairman  of  the  budget  committee  when  I  first 
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remember  it.   There  were  only  about  six  or  seven  people  on  it,  as 
I  recall. 

Glaser:   Are  you  talking  about  the  early  years,  or  when  you  started  again? 
Sinton:   I'm  talking  about  in  '46,  '47,  around  then. 

Sub-Committee  Study  Group 


Glaser:   In  1948  you  were  on  a  budget  subcommittee  study  group. 

Sinton:   Well,  that  could  be  right. 

Glaser:   Can  you  recall  what  the  focus  of  the  study  was? 

Sinton:   I  think  it  had  to  do  with  some  of  the  religious  organizations. 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.   I  think  the 
allocation  to  the  Menorah.  which  was  a  magazine  under  the  aegis 
of,  was  it  Rabbi  Hurwitz?   That's  going  way,  way,  way  back.   I 
think  one  of  the  beneficiaries  was  the  Jewish  Committee  for 
Personal  Service.   I  remember  those  two  because  Dan  Koshland  was 
the  pleader  for  the  UAHC  at  the  time. 

Glaser:  One  of  the  things  that  you  considered  was  giving  a  grant  to  the 
Peninsula  Jewish  Community  Center,  which  was  newly  established, 
and  you  gave  a  one-time  grant  of  $4,950. 

Sinton:   I  can't  remember  that.   I'm  sorry. 

Glaser:   And  then  in  1950,  '51,  and  '52  you  were  chairman  of  the  budget 
committee . 

Sinton:   That  ties  in  with  my  recollection,  yes. 

Glaser:   You  had  subcommittees  of  overseas,  national  service  and  health  and 
welfare,  community  relations,  education,  religious  and 
theological,  and  local.   Were  these  new  committees?   Or  had  they 
been  ongoing  all  the  time? 

Sinton:   I  think  they  were  probably  newer  committees,  because  prior  to  that 
the  budget  committee- -we  didn't  call  it  allocation  committee- -the 
budget  committee  consisted  of  only  a  few  people  and  it  wasn't 
organized,  as  I  recall,  anywhere  near  as  extensively  as  it  was 
during  the  early  fifties  that  you  mentioned. 


Glaser : 
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Also  in  that  year  the  budget  committee  was  increased  from  fifteen 
to  thirty- five  people.   Was  it  because  of  all  of  these  different 
committees,  the  subcommittees? 


Sinton:   Yes. 


Need  to  Supplement  Community  Chest  Allocations 


Glaser:   In  this  period,  when  you  were  the  budget  committee  chairman,  there 
was  a  difficulty  with  the  Community  Chest  not  giving  enough  funds 
to  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.   The  hospital  and  the 
Centers  were  hurting  and  coming  to  the  budget  committee  asking  for 
subventions.   I  think  you  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 

Sinton:   I  recall  that,  and  I  remember  that  the  Community  Chest  was  also 
having  problems  in  supporting  some  of  the  health  care  facilities 
like  the  hospitals.   I  don't  remember  in  those  days  whether  the 
Welfare  Fund  budget  committee  gave  money  to  Mount  Zion  or  not. 
The  Welfare  Fund  was  essentially  up  to  that  time  organized  for  the 
purpose  to  give  to  national  and  oversees  agencies.   The  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  was  then  operated  and  was  a  part  of  the 
Community  Chest  and  was  receiving  their  monies  from  them.   As 
their  needs  arose,  they  were  not  satisfied  by  their  allocation 
from  the  Community  Chest,  and  we  did  include  them  in  our  Welfare 
Fund  budgets  as  a  result. 

Glaser:   But  I  think  that  there  was  the  question  whether  if  you  do  this 
once  does  this  become  a  permanent  aspect  of  their  support? 

Sinton:   In  my  experience,  once  they  get  the  camel's  head  under  the  tent, 
the  camel  comes  in.   I  don't  remember  any  examples  when  we  just 
did  something  for  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of 
emergencies  that  came  many  years  later.   I  remember  something 
happened  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  flood  or  something  like 
that.   But  in  terms  of  local  agencies,  once  started,  it  became  a 
continuous  support.   And  that's  understandable. 


Changing  Patterns  of  Budget  Allocation 


Sinton:   In  the  early  days,  for  example,  patterns  changed  a  good  deal. 
Starting  then  there  were  very  small  donations  made  to  Jewish 
education.   I  think  that  sort  of  reflected  the  makeup  of  the 
leadership  of  the  community  at  that  time.   The  German  Jewish 
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people,  of  which  I  was  a  part,  were  not,  in  general,  big 
supporters  of  Jewish  education.   On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who 
were  Conservative  Jews  and  who  were  of  the  Eastern  European  Jewish 
descent  tended  to  be  in  that  group.   I  can  remember  names  like  Al 
Karp  and  Ben  Blumenthal  as  people  very  interested  in  education. 

I  remember  in  those  days  places  like  the  Sinai  Memorial 
Chapel  was  very  much  the  latter  group  I  just  mentioned.   So  was 
the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Society. 
Whereas  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  Homewood  Terrace,  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  were  largely  initiated  and  supported  by 
the  more  traditional  groups  that  lived  in  San  Francisco,  the  ones 
that  have  been  here  a  long  time.   That  changed,  of  course,  a  lot 
after  that.   But  that  was  the  pattern  I  remember. 


Large  Cities  Budgeting  Conference 


Glaser:   In  the  early  fifties,  the  Large  Cities  Budgeting  Committee  was 
established.   Was  that  helpful? 

Sinton:   Yes,  we  used  to  call  it  the  LCBC- -Large  Cities  Budgeting 

Conference.   It  was  a  part  of  the  Council  of  Federations  at  that 
time.   That  was  a  very  helpful  group  because  of  the  excellent 
professionals  involved  with  the  council.   They  set  up  evaluation 
procedures  and  also  gave  a  good  deal  of  program  information  and 
comparative  figures  of  various  national  agencies  that  they 
studied.   They  did  include  the  overseas,  and  the  national 
agencies- -the  community  relations  agencies,  group  work,  education, 
and  rabbinnical  service  organizations.   I'm  trying  to  think  of 
some  of  the  cultural  organizations.   They  used  to  prepare  a  book 
for  us  that  we  used  to  give  out  to  our  subcommittees  of  the  budget 
committee  so  they  could  be  briefed  on  their  beneficiaries. 

Glaser:   You  weren't  bound  by  their  recommendations? 

Sinton:   No,  we  weren't  bound  by  them.   It  was  very  good  and  healthy 

reference  material.   I  remember  the  way  we  used  to  operate.   We 
did  our  homework  and  studied  the  LCBC  books.   Then  we  would  have 
questions  prepared  for  each  subcommittee.   They  would  prepare 
themselves  to  ask  each  of  the  petitioners.   The  people  who  came  to 
the  committee  were  either  national  staff  or  people  who  lived  in 
the  community  who  belonged  to  those  organizations,  who  were  asked 
to  make  the  budget  presentation.   That's  the  way  it  operated  then. 
I  guess  then  it  was  a  committee  of  thirty-five.   Thirty-five 
people . 
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Glaser:   Were  women  active  in  the  budgeting  process? 

Sinton:   Yes,  they  were.   I'm  trying  to  remember  names  of  people,  but  it's 
very  hard  without  looking  at  a  list  of  the  people  who  were 
involved  in  the  process.   But  I  know  most  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Welfare  Fund  were  involved  in  some  capacity  in 
the  budget  process. 

Glaser:   In  1952,  you  made  a  statement  to  the  board  that  the  budgeting 

problem  this  year  was  the  most  serious  ever  faced.   There  was  a 
loss  of  $80,000  in  campaign  receipts  and  imperative  local  needs. 

Sinton:   I  just  can't  remember  that  because  it's  almost  forty  years  ago. 

Maybe  in  '51  we  had  taken  some  kind  of  a  loss  in  fundraising,  but 
I  can't  imagine  it  was  very  large.   I  don't  remember,  even,  what 
the  amounts  of  money  that  we  were  raising  then.   I  don't  recall 
without  seeing  them. 


On  Community  Chest  Board 


Glaser:   In  '52  to  '54,  as  well  as  being  the  budget  committee  chairman,  you 
were  on  the  Community  Chest  board.   Was  there  any  conflict  of 
interest  there? 

Sinton:   No,  not  really.   They  used  to  have  so-called  Jewish  representation 
on  the  Community  Chest  board.   I  remember  that  supposedly  the  Jews 
were  giving  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  money  going  to 
the  Community  Chest  in  those  days,  so  they  were  probably  entitled 
to  some  representation  in  how  that  money  was  distributed.   But 
since  the  Community  Chest  was  largely  giving  to  local  agencies- - 
Boy  Scouts,  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Catholic  charity,  some  of  the 
nonsectarian  agencies--!  would  say  that  rather  than  being  in 
conflict,  I  think  it  probably  helped  give  us  focus  in  terms  of 
what  our  community  needs  were.   Yes,  we  were  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  got  its  fair  allotment. 
But  what  happened  in  community  organizations,  particularly  in  the 
allocations  of  funds  to  the  agencies,  they  tend  to  become  pretty 
institutionalized.   Unless  there  was  some  kind  of  emergency, 
disaster,  or  something  like  that,  they'd  tend  to  follow  pretty 
close  the  percentages  that  are  given  out  year  after  year. 
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Determining  Allocations 


Glaser:   In  '54  there  was  a  caucus  system  used  by  each  study  committee  to 
determine  which  agency  could  handle  the  reductions  necessary  to 
arrive  at  a  balanced  budget.   Was  that  a  new  system  in  '54? 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  think  it  probably  was.   Before  that  time,  I  think  that  we 
pretty  well  handled  allocations  on  the  basis  of  what  we  had  done 
in  prior  years  and  the  priority  to  the  committees  of  the  needs. 
But  we  finally  had  to  go  with  an  amount  which  would  be  given  to 
each  group  of  agencies,  and  that  was  what  came  about  then,  the  so- 
called  caucus.   The  national  agencies  would  have  a  certain  amount 
to  allocate,  and  the  local  agencies,  might  be  the  health  agencies 
or  the  family  agencies,  so  forth  and  so  on.   I  can't  remember  what 
the  different  groups  were. 

Glaser:   Does  "caucus"  mean  that  you  gave  to  this  one  category  a  certain 
amount  and  let  them  work  it  out  by  themselves? 

Sinton:   Well,  the  caucus  usually  consisted  of  the  chairman  of  the  budget 
committee,  and  a  group  of  the  chairmen  of  each  of  the 
subcommittees.   We'd  meet  and  decide  as  a  group  there,  on  a 
preliminary  basis  that  could  always  be  changed  by  the  committee  as 
a  whole.   It  was  like  setting  up  the  pieces  of  pie  so  that  we 
could  get  a  little  bit  more  balance  than  we  would  if  they  all  went 
off  on  their  own. 

Glaser:   I  see.   So  you  met  first  as  a  total  committee  and  subdivided- - 

Sinton:   We  never  met  in  the  beginning  with  the  whole  committee.   We'd 
start  with  a  caucus  for  the  meeting  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman- -or  the  committee  chairmen,  I  guess  you'd  call  it- -and 
then  we'd  come  up  with  amounts  that  that  committee  could  be 
allocated.   We  never  met  with  a  committee  as  a  whole,  as  I 
remember,  until  the  final  meeting,  where  we  met  with  the  committee 
as  a  whole.   The  chairmen  of  the  committees  would  present  their 
report.   Anyone  on  the  budget  committee  could  challenge  or  ask 
questions  or  so  forth  and  so  on.   Sometimes  those  meetings  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole  lasted  a  long  time. 

Glaser:   One  of  them  lasted  until  3:30  in  the  morning. 

Sinton:   I'm  sure  that's  right.   It  was  a  process  of--how  shall  I  say  it? 
--attenuation  and  wearing  down. 

Glaser:   Attrition,  [laughter] 
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Sinton:   Yes,  attrition,  that's  a  good  word  for  it.   I  remember  a  story--! 
know  the  name  of  the  man  but  I'm  not  going  to  give  it  to  you- -but 
it  describes  a  little  bit  the  way  some  people  felt  some  time  about 
the  Federation.   A  man  came  to  me  who  was  famous  for  malapropisms , 
at  least  I  thought  he  was.   He  said,  "Bob,  you  know  the  thing 
that's  wrong  with  this  organization,  it's  ruled  by  a  small  cliche 
at  the  top."   [laughter] 

And  then  at  some  of  these  caucuses  that  we're  talking  about, 
usually  it  was  always  the  overseas  committee  that  would  be 
fighting  for  the  bulk  of  the  fund,  because  a  lot  of  the  money  was 
raised  because  of  Israel  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   This  same 
gentleman  came  to  me  on  one  occasion,  and  I  guess  I  was  still 
budget  chairman.   He'd  be  talking  about,  say,  some  subcommittee. 
Let's  say  he  was  very  interested  in  overseas.   He  said,  "Bob,  when 
are  you  going  to  get  together  with  these  people  in  the  national 
agency  group  and  get  them  cornered  in  the  middle?"   [laughs] 

Glaser:   [from  preliminary  interview]1  Once  the  Center  became  a  constituent 
agency  of  the  Federation,  was  there  any  riralry  between  the 
various  agencies  for  their  share  of  the  pot? 

Sinton:   I  can't  remember  what  the  allocations  were  back  then,  but  the 
local  agency  that  got  the  most  money  from  the  pot  in  the  early 
days  (we're  talking  about  the  early  '60s)  was  the  hospital.   The 
percentage  that  went  to  the  hospital  was  gradually  reduced  as 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Centers  and  education  received  more 
funds .   The  Home  for  the  Aged  never  got  too  much  because  it  had  a 
pretty  good  sized  endowment  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
agencies.   The  Centers  and  the  education  agencies  never  had  any 
endowment  funds.   The  hospital  used  to  be  considered  the  prestige 
agency.   The  one  that  the  leadership  had  gone  through  a  lot  of 
chairs,  but  that's  no  longer  true. 

Glaser:   I  suppose  the  hospital  started  to  get  some  Federal  funding,  the 
Hill -Burton  funds. 

Sinton:   The  Hill-Burton  funds  came  in  for  capital  and  building  funds. 
They  were  not  operating  funds.   The  main  thing  you  got  from 
Federal  funds  was  Medicare,  Medicaid,  etc.   I  won't  go  into  health 
care,  that's  another  thing.   As  time  has  gone  on,  the  Federation 
has  become  less  and  less  involved  in  health  care  and  more  in 
education  and  Centers  and  things  like  that- -the  things  that 
promote  Jewish  life.   The  hospital  does  not  really  promote  Jewish 
life  in  the  same  sense  as  some  of  these  organizations,  [end] 


1This  and  subsequent  portions  are  taken  from  a  preliminary  interview 
dated  January  12,  1990. 
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VII   FEDERATION  CAMPAIGNS 


Organization  of  CampaiEn 


Glaser:   I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  funds  that  the  budget  committee 

allocated.   Were  these  after  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  the 
year? 

Sinton:   They  generally  were.   We  knew  pretty  well  by  February  or  March, 

generally,  what  we  were  going  to  get.   The  meetings,  as  I  recall, 
used  to  start  late  in  February,  early  March.   It  was  a  long 
process;  we  didn't  finish  the  final  meeting  until  June.   And  the 
campaign  usually  started  in  December,  January.   Yes.   December, 
January,  February  were  the  big  campaign  months. 

Glaser:   So  you  got  the  big  givers  initially  and  you  could  know 
approximately  how  much  was  raised. 

Sinton:   The  big  givers  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up  by  the  middle  of 
January. 


Business  and  Professional  Division 


Glaser:   Let's  discuss  the  campaigns  now.   In  1948,  the  Business  and 

Professional  Division  was  organized  into  forty  groups.   Was  this 
something  new? 

Sinton:   No.   I  think  it  had  been  done  before  that. 
Glaser:   That  extensively? 

Sinton:   Maybe  not.   Certain  groups  were  always  the  dominating  ones.   The 
attorney  and  real  estate  and  finance  and  retail  had  their  own 
division  and  so  forth.   The  jewelers  had  a  division.   I  never 
worked  too  much  in  the  Business  and  Professional  Division.   I 
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worked  under  finance,  I  guess,  in  the  old  days,  because  this  was 
our  business.   But  I  don't  remember  there  being  forty  groups.   I 
guess  the  dentists  had  one,  the  doctors  had  one.   It  went  that  way 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  think  they  changed  it  after 
that.   It  wasn't  a  terribly  effective  way  of  raising  money.   It 
got  a  lot  of  people  involved,  but  the  Women's  Division  did  a 
better  job  of  organization,  I  think,  than  the  B&P.   We  called  it 
B&P;  that  was  business  and  professional. 


Women's  Division 


Glaser:   In  1945,  a  UJA  professional  recommended  that  the  Women's  Division 
be  organized,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  make  the  women  more  aware 
of  the  Welfare  Fund  and  its  functions.   But  there  was  a  legal 
reason1  why  that  couldn't  be  done,  and  then  it  was  established  in 
1948.   I'd  like  to  hear  from  you  about  who  was  involved  and  how 
they  worked. 

Sinton:   You're  going  to  have  a  hard  time  on  that  one.   Of  course,  we  had  a 
large  group  of  women  already  in  Hadassah  and  the  various 
congregation  sisterhoods.   So  they  represented  a  very  good 
organizational  corridor  to  get  that  started.   The  idea,  of  course, 
of  the  women's  group  was  really  in  essence  plus  giving.   And  as 
you  say,  to  bring  them  more  into  the  campaign  structure  than  they 
had  been  heretofore. 

The  women  did  a  marvelous  job,  much  more  in  a  way  than  a  man 
could  do  alone.   Their  emotional  fervor  was  something  that  not 
only  they  were  able  to  do  in  their  own  division,  but  as  they  took 
increasing  part  they  were  very  influential  in  spurring  their 
husbands  to  give.   Sort  of  a  competitive  situation  would  develop. 

There  was  always  a  little  problem  as  to  whether  a  single 
woman's  giving,  let's  say  someone  of  means  who  was  not  married, 
had  her  contribution  already  been  included  in  the  general 
campaign.   When  the  Women's  Division  was  organized,  that 
contribution  was  put  with  the  Women's  Division.   There  used  to  be 
some  kind  of  little  politics  about  some  things  like  that. 


1Under  state  income  tax  laws,  joint  giving  by  husband  and  wife  was 
essential . 
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Glaser:   Well,  there  was  the  cut-off  point.   If  it  was  over  $1,000,  it  was 
counted  in  the  general  campaign,  not  in  the  Woman's  Division. 

Sinton:   I  think  it  was  over  $1,000,  but  that  didn't  work  so  well  with  the 
women.   As  they  got  people  over  that  amount,  and  they  did  it  on 
their  own  initiative,  then  they  resented,  I  the  fact  that  if  it 
went  over  $1,000  it  would  go  into  the  big  campaign,  which  would 
mean  that  there  wasn't  as  much  incentive  for  them  to  do  that. 

But  generally  that's  what  happened.   They  would  give,  I  don't 
know,  $10  a  month  or  so  much  for  the  holidays.   But  I  think  that 
the  women  did  a  very  good  job,  and  it  also  was  an  avenue  for  them 
to  come  into  the  Welfare  Fund  and  become  committee  members,  board 
members,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   I  think  we  were  one  of  the  early 
Welfare  Funds  to  have  women  presidents.   I  guess  Franny  Green  was 
the  first  one.   That  was  much  later,  though. 


Permanent  Campaign  Organization 


Glaser:   Nineteen  forty-eight  was  also  a  year  of  a  permanent  campaign 

organization.   Was  this  your  professional  staff,  or  did  this  mean 
an  ongoing  committee  of  volunteers? 

Sinton:   I  guess  you're  referring  to  the  fact  that  we  used  to  have  a 
committee  for  fundraising,  and  that  committee  had  the 
responsibility,  if  this  is  what  they're  talking  about,  for 
appointing  or  recommending  the  appointment  of  the  campaign 
chairman  in  succeeding  years.   The  campaign  chairmen  would  form 
their  own  organization  each  year,  but  the  permanent  fundraising 
committee  was  one  which  addressed  the  general  policies.   Which 
would  be  true  of  all  campaigns  and  essentially  had  to  do  with 
recruitment  of  personnel  for  campaigning  overall,  in  a  period  of 
time. 

Glaser:  So  this  would  be  on  the  volunteer  level? 

Sinton:  Yes.   The  young  adults  hadn't  formed  then,  had  they? 

Glaser:  No. 

Sinton:  That  came  later,  I  guess. 

Glaser:  Quite  a  bit  later. 
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Attitudes  Toward  Israel 


Glaser:   In  President  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel' s  annual  address  to  the  membership 
in  1948,  he  said  that  this  is  probably  the  least  national 
Zionistic  of  all  major  communities,  particularly  in  its  large 
donor  group.   Did  this  have  an  effect  on  the  campaign?   Because 
there  was  a  time  when  people  did  not  want  to  give  if  they  thought 
it  was  going  to  go  to  Israel. 

Sinton:   What  Lloyd  said  was  probably  very  accurate.   We  were  by  and  large 
interested  in  our  own  community,  much  more  so  than  we  were 
interested  in  overseas.   The  American  Council  for  Judaism  was 
pretty  active  in  those  days.   It  was  in  its  heyday,  and  Lloyd  was 
a  member  of  that.   So  were  most  of  the  leadership  of  the  board  of 
the  Welfare  Fund. 

Glaser:   But  as  you  discussed  in  our  first  meeting,  membership  in  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism  didn't  affect  the  contributions. 

Sinton:   I  think  it  affected  them  before  the  founding  of  the  state.   Once 

the  state  was  founded,  we  had  people  like  Ben  Swig  and  Walter  Haas 
and  Lloyd,  too,  and  Dan  Koshland,  whose  leadership  in  giving,  set 
examples  that  made  tremendous  impact  on  the  community.   I  don't 
remember  the  amounts  of  money  that  was  raised  in  those  days,  but 
to  see  what  the  gifts  were  before  '48  and  after,  I  think  that  was 
a  big  watershed. 


Professional  Staff 


Glaser:   Were  volunteers  who  worked  in  the  campaign  given  a  training 
period? 

Sinton:   That  type  of  thing  could  be  answered  by  the  kind  of  structure  we 

had  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  professional  staff  did  we  have.   They 
were  very  small  compared  to  the  staffs  we  had  in  later  years.   My 
recollection  was  that,  in  the  days  when  Treguboff  started- -and 
that  was  about  1946  to  1947 --he  had  an  assistant,  originally  Eddie 
Nathan.   After  that,  I  think,  was  Marv  Schoenberg.   There  may  have 
been  a  P.R.  person  and  someone  to  run  the  office  administration 
and  staff  like  that.   But  what  did  we  have?  There  were  not  many 
campaign  directors  or  people  who  had  various  divisions,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.   We  probably  had  a  staff  of,  I  would  guess  maybe 
five  or  six  people.   So  you  don't  get  too  much  training  in  that 
kind  of  an  organization.   You  know,  it  changed  a  lot  after  the 
merger,  to  my  mind. 
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Glaser:   I  suppose  you  were  too  small  a  community  to  have  somebody  come  out 
from  the  UJA  national  office? 

Sinton:   Oh,  they  had  people  come  out  from  the  national  office,  but  they'd 
be  here  and  they'd  visit.   My  recollection  is  that  we  were 
probably  raising  on  the  order  of  about  a  million  dollars.   You 
don't  need  a  very  big  staff  to  raise  a  million  dollars.   We  paid 
pretty  low  salaries,  of  course,  in  those  days.   It's  pretty  hard 
to  remember.   I  remember  some  of  the  people  that  used  to  work  for 
us,  but  without  getting  a  little  help  from  looking  at  who  our 
staff  was,  I  think  I'd  have  a  hell  of  a  time. 

The  specific  question  you  asked,  there  wasn't  much  of  a 
training.   I  think  the  staff  felt  there  was  a  lot  of  training,  but 
looking  at  it  from  a  standpoint  of  perspective,  in  light  of  the 
kind  of  training  methods  that  they  have  now,  we  didn't  have  much 
training.   It  was  pretty  informal. 


Co-Chairman.  1949  CampaiEn 


Glaser:  In  1949  you  had  your  campaign  co-chaired  with  George  Edelstein.  I 
would  imagine  coming  right  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  that  just  took  off  tremendously. 

Sinton:   It  did.   Although  I  think  in  '48  we  had  a  double  campaign  that 

year.   It  had  a  victory  campaign  and  so  forth.   I  don't  think  we 
did  as  well  in  '49  as  a  result  of  that,  because  there  was  a 
business  recession.   Maybe  you  have  the  numbers  there,  on  what  we 
raised. 

Glaser:   I  do.   While  your  goal  was  $2,750,000,  you  raised  $1,710,120.48. 
Sinton:   Oh,  really?  And  what  was  raised  in  '48? 
Glaser:   The  amount  raised  in  1948  was  $1,850,000. 

Sinton:   It  was  the  Welfare  Fund  then,  so  that's  what  it  was.   That  would 
have  been  the  total  raised  for  everything;  I  don't  think  it  was 
all  for  UJA. 

Glaser:   That  wouldn't  leave  enough  for  the  local  community,  would  it? 

Sinton:   No.   I  think  that  included  everything.   I  don't  think  it  was  just 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.   My  memory  was  right,  we  didn't  raise  as 
much  in  1949  as  we  did  in  '48. 
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[from  preliminary  interview]  In  the  early  days,  the 
allocation  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  was  gradually  reduced- -it 
might  have  been  at  one  point  55  to  60X .   It  gradually  got  peeled 
back  to  less  than  half.   That  was  the  result  of  the  development  of 
local  agencies  which  became  very  strong.   Something  like 
education,  which  in  the  old  days  was  given  $25-30,000,  it's  well 
in  the  millions  today. 

Glaser:   I  guess  it's  always  been  a  question  of  which  to  support  first, 
local  or  overseas. 

Sinton:   I  will  say  that  the  large  givers--Ben  Swig,  Walter  Haas,  etc.,  I 
think  of  them  particularly,  were  very  instrumental  in  helping  to 
hold  the  percentage  for  Israel  as  high  as  it  was.   Ben 
particularly,  but  Walter  Haas  also,  had  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
development  of  Israel  and  support  of  the  in- gathering,  etc.   And 
Dan  Koshland  the  same,  [end] 

Glaser:   Did  you  select  your  own  chairman  for  your  campaign? 
Sinton:   For  the  various  campaign  groups? 
Glaser:   Right. 

Sinton:   Yes,  the  campaign  chairmen  did  that.   I  think  that  there's  only 

about  two  years  I  can  remember  there  were  co-chairmen.   Why  I  had 
a  co-chairmen,  was  probably  was  because  I  was  pretty  young  then,  I 
guess  I  was  thirty- four.   I  think  they  felt  that  I  should  have  a 
veteran  along  with  me.   Did  you  know  George  Edelstein? 

Glaser:   No. 

Sinton:   He  was  a  wonderful  guy.   It  was  a  good  combination  because  George 
was  a  man  about  the  same  age  as  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  was,  and  he  had 
a  lot  of  roots  in  the  business  community,  particularly  Mission 
Street.   What  was  the  name  of  his  company?   He  was  in  some  kind  of 
a  knitwear  store,  and  he  was  a  very  active  Zionist.   It  helped 
bring  together  the  two  kind  of  groups  that  we're  talking  about- - 
George  on  the  one  hand  and  me  on  the  other.   I  think  the  only  co- 
chair  we  ever  had  was  Mel  Swig  or  John  Steinhart  but  I  could  be 
wrong . ' 


'The  1956  campaign  was  co-chaired  by  Samuel  A.  Ladar  and  Robert 
Koshland.   The  1952  campaign  was  co-chaired  by  Edward  Bransten,  Jr.  and 
Peter  E.  Haas. 
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But  by  and  large,  I  don't  think  co- chairmanship  is  a  good 
organization.   I  think  it's  much  better  to  make  one  single  person 
responsible.   I  can't  remember  the  names  of  the  people  that  we  had 
who  were  our  committee  chairmen.   This  is  something  that--.   If 
you  saw  something  in  the  minutes,  then  I  could  remember  some  of 
the  people. 

I  remember  that  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  was  tremendously  helpful  to 
me.   He  was  a  darn  good  fundraiser.   Walter  Haas.   Dan  Koshland. 
They  all  took  cards.   Abe  Shragge  was  a  man  I  remember  well  who 
was  very  active.   He  was  recently  retired  and  he  was  one  of  the 
good  ones.   Ben  Swig  was  a  hell  of  a  good  source.   I  think  those 
were  all  people  who  were  pretty  much  in  my  parents'  generation,  so 
my  generation  was  just  coming  along  then,  but  they  weren't  really 
taking  that  much  part.   I  guess  I  really  sort  of  helped  start  our 
generation  in  the  activity  of  the  Welfare  Fund. 


Capital  Funds  Campaign 


Glaser:   In  1953  and  '54,  the  Welfare  Fund  agreed  to  a  companion  capital 
fund  campaign  for  already  existing  capital  indebtedness  of  the 
hospital.   But  that  is  not  considered  a  capital  fund  drive  such  as 
took  place  in  1960  and  '75,  is  it? 

Sinton:   No.   I  think  that  was  a  pretty  specialized  campaign,  as  I 

remember.   I  think  it  was  one  where  the  hospital  took  the  lead  in 
raising  monies  and  they  got  the  endorsement  of  the  Welfare  Fund  to 
go  to  the  community,  because  that's  one  of  the  things  that  we  used 
to  insist  on. 

Glaser:   That  they  clear  with  the  Welfare  Fund  first? 

Sinton:   Yes.   A  lot  of  local  beneficiaries  had  memberships -type  campaigns, 
and  small  dues  campaigns  and  things.   If  it  was  something  like 
clearing  of  a  debt,  they  had  to  clear  through  the  Federation,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  that  came  under  that  category. 

The  first  community  campaign  that  I  can  remember  of  a  capital 
campaign  was  the  '60  campaign.   I  don't  think  we'd  had  really  very 
much  before  that.   For  Maimonides  [Health  Center  for  the  Chronic 
Sick],  we  had  a  capital  drive,  I  believe,  in  1946.   There  may  have 
been  some  for  the  Hebrew  [Nursing]  Home  before  that,  but  I  think 
the  1960  campaign  is  the  first  one  that  I  can  remember  of  any 
size.   We  called  that  sort  of  an  umbrella  campaign  to  the  overall 
community.   We  don't  do  those  anymore,  you  see,  or  anything  like 
that. 
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Glaser:   Well,  now  you  have  the  central  organization  for  everything. 

Sinton:   Recently  we  had  a  big  campaign  for  Marin;  that  wasn't  part  of  it. 
It  didn't  include  any  other  organization  with  it.   Usually  an 
umbrella  campaign,  like  in  1960,  included  several  agencies.   My 
recollection  was  there  was  the  Community  Centers,  the  Home  for  the 
Aged,  and  the  hospital,  these  were  the  three  main  agencies. 

Glaser:   In  1955,  the  UJA  called  for  Federations  to  raise  30  percent  more 
because  of  the  need  of  settling  North  African  Jews  in  Israel. 
That  for  San  Francisco  meant  $435,000,  and  a  special  committee  was 
established  to  study  this.   Was  it  accomplished? 

Sinton:   I  remember  the  North  Africans.   I  don't  remember  the  specifics  of 
what  you  mention.   I'm  sure  that  it  took  place,  but  it  doesn't 
raise  any  recollections  in  my  mind,  particularly,  about  what 
happened.   I'm  sure  that  we  did  raise  more  money.   I  don't 
remember  if  that  was  the  time  of  the  golden  carpet  or  not- -when 
the  Yemenites  were  brought  to  Israel. 

Glaser:   No,  the  airlift  of  the  Yemenites  was  earlier. 
Sinton:   That  was  earlier,  wasn't  it? 
Glaser:   I  think  that  was  in  '49. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   Well,  this  was  the  ones  that  came  in  from  Morocco 
and  Algeria  and  so  forth. 

Glaser:   I  think  their  lives  were  threatened. 

Sinton:   Yes.   I  didn't  remember  that  we  had  a  special  committee  to  address 
that,  but  we  probably  did.   That  was  in  the  minutes?  And  who  was 
chairman  of  that  committee? 

Glaser:   I  don't  have  that.   It  puts  you  in  mind  of  what's  being  done  for 
the  Soviet  Jews  today,  doesn't  it? 

Sinton:   Yes.   Although  what's  happening  with  the  Soviet  Jews  is  more 

reminiscent  of  what  we  did  in  1948,  when  we  finished  the  campaign 
and  started  another  one  in  the  spring  after  we  just  finished. 
Because  that's  what's  happening  now.   There's  going  to  be  a  big 
campaign  right  now;  they've  already  started  it. 
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Campaign  Cabinet 


Glaser:   In  '57  and  '64  you  were  chairman  of  the  Advance  Gifts  for  the 
campaign. 

Sinton:   Yes,  that's  probably  right.   That  used  to  be  pretty  traditional. 

The  campaign  chairman  often  ended  up  as  the  Advance  Gifts  chairman 
later  on,  and  then  they  stayed  as  Advance  Gifts  chairman  for 
several  years  running.   I  think  that's  been  a  pattern  that's 
pretty  well  established. 

Glaser:   You  were  a  member  of  the  Campaign  Cabinet,  being  the  chairman  of 
Advanced  Gifts.   What  was  the  Campaign  Cabinet? 

Sinton:   Well,  the  Campaign  Cabinet  included  the  chairman  of  the  campaign, 
the  chairman  of  the  Advance  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Business  Division,  the  chairman  of  the  Women's  Division,  the 
chairman  of  what  they  called  the  Metropolitan  Division.   They  were 
essentially  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  the  campaign.   And 
that  was  the  Campaign  Cabinet. 

Glaser:   And  there  were  ten  of  them? 

Sinton:   That's  probably  right.   But  each  year  they  had  a  Campaign  Cabinet. 
That  was  the  traditional  way  of  organizing  it. 

Glaser:   That  same  year  they  approved  a  single  pledge  card.   What  does  that 
mean? 

Sinton:   A  single  pledge  card?  What  it  meant  was  that  before  that  they 

probably  had  cards  with  a  second  line  or  a  third  line  or  whatever 
it  was.   In  other  words,  let's  say  in  '54  there  was  a  special 
thing  for  the  North  Africans,  and  maybe  for  that  particular  thing 
they'd  put  in  an  emergency  pledge.   Other  years  it  might  be  what 
happened  in  1967;  there  was  a  special  emergency  campaign  and  they 
had  a  second  line.   The  idea  that  it  would  be  plus  giving  for  that 
year  only,  and  then  you'd  go  back  to  regular.   When  they  put  in  a 
single  pledge,  they  probably  incorporated  all  those  previous 
things  into  one  item.   Because  that  was  the  tendency  over  a  long 
term  of  years  of  giving,  as  you  increased  your  pledge  or  you  put 
in  a  special  emergency  pledge.   Later  on  they'd  say,  "Well,  you 
gave  X  amounts  of  dollars,"  which  they  always  added  them  together. 
I  think  that's  what  that  is. 


John  Steinhart  and  Robert  Sinton. 
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War  In  Israel 


Glaser:   During  your  presidency,  there  was  the  '67  war  in  Israel. 
Sinton:   Yes. 

Glaser:   And  there  was  an  Israel  emergency  fund.   It  was  the  UJA  Israel 
emergency  fund. 

Sinton:   But  this  is  what  I  was  talking  about  before. 

Glaser:   Right.   And  all  funds  that  were  raised  in  this  went  directly  to 
Israel . 

Sinton:   That's  right.   Those  were  not  subject  to  allocation. 

Glaser:   Dan  Koshland  was  the  chairman  of  that,  and  they  used  money  from 
the  endowment  fund  as  well  as  using  endowment  fund  money  to 
purchase  some  Israel  bonds. 

Sinton:   We  went  all  out.   I  don't  think  we'd  ever  bought  any  Israel  bonds 
in  the  Federation  before  that. 

Glaser:   Did  they  buy  them  after  that? 

Sinton:   They  were  buying  them  ever  since. 

Glaser:   Oh,  is  that  right?  That  started  it,  then. 

Sinton:   Yes.   My  recollection  is  the  Israel  bonds  began  in  1953,  but  it 
wasn't  until  1967  that  bonds  were  bought  by  the  Federation.   We 
didn't  set  up  an  endowment  fund  till  the  late  sixties  that  could 
hold  such  securities. 

They  had  a  very  hard  time  selling  Israel  bonds  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  long  time.   Lou  Stein1  was  a  wonderful  guy.   Did 
you  know  him? 

Glaser:   Yes. 

Sinton:   It  was  a  tough  job,  but  he  did  it. 


'Louis  Stein  was  the  director  of  the  Israel  Bonds  office  in  San 
Francisco  for  many  years. 
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Glaser:   He  had  a  lot  of  stature  in  the  community;  people  really  looked  up 
to  him. 

Sinton:   He  was  a  really  lovable  man.   He  had  a  modest  and  wonderful,  light 
sense  of  humor.   Tremendous  warmth. 
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VIII   MORE  ON  JEWISH  NATIONAL  WELFARE  FUND 


Events  in 


Glaser : 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


In  1949,  you  were  appointed  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund. 

In  1949,  I  do  remember  going  to  my  first  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  meeting.   I  think  it  was  in  New 
York.   That  was  like  a  General  Assembly.   I  think  that's  what  that 
means ,  because  if  you  went  to  those  meetings ,  you  had  to  be  an 
official  delegate  or  something  like  that.   That's  the  only  thing  I 
can  remember  in  1949  about  that. 


That's  surprising  if  you  were  so  newly  active, 
because  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  campaign? 


Would  this  be 


Because  I'd  been  co-chairman  of  the  campaign,  yes.   That's  why. 
Maybe  we  had  three  or  four  people  to  represent  San  Francisco,  and 
I  was  one  of  them,  Treg1  would  be  another  one,  maybe  a  couple  of 
other  people.   They  used  to  have  a  hard  time  getting  people  to  go 
to  the  General  Assembly  sometimes.   They  don't  now,  but  they  did 
then.   So,  you  know,  they  would  give  you  the  credentials. 

In  1949,  there  was  a  controversy  about  a  Ben  Gurion  statement  that 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  and  a  counter  ad  by  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism.  Can  you  explain  that? 

Well,  I  don't  remember  that  particular  thing,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  was  terribly  concerned  about  dual 
loyalty,  and  the  controversy  between  Ben  Gurion  talking  about  Jews 
as  a  nation  was  anathema  to  the  American  Council  of  Judaism,  where 
you  were  Jews  by  religion  only.   They  did  not  agree  with  the  idea 


'Sanford  M.  Treguboff ,  in  1949  the  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
National  Welfare  Fund. 
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of  Jewish  peoplehood.   So  the  controversy  may  have  been  around 
that  type  of  thing. 

Glaser:   And  then  later  on,  the  Council  had  statements  in  the  Bulletin  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  an  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
dispersed  by  the  UJA.   So  they  were  really,  in  a  very  aggressive 
manner,  going  after  the  UJA,  weren't  they? 

Sinton:   They  later  on  set  up  their  own  fund  so  they  could  have  greater 
accountability. 

Glaser:   Who's  "they"?  UJA? 

Sinton:   The  American  Council  for  Judaism.   Among  their  members,  they  had  a 
fund  which  they  administered  in  Israel  themselves.   It  was  sort  of 
a  philanthropic  fund.   I  remember  that  Morty  [Mortimer] 
Fleishhacker  [Jr.]  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that,  as  was  Moe 
[Moses]  Lasky,  a  lawyer  here.   Great  antitrust  lawyer. 

Glaser:   In  1954  you  were  reelected  to  a  three-year  term,  so  that  means  you 
must  have  been  elected  in  '51  to  the  board,  or  was  it  '50? 

Sinton:   I  remember  I  went  on  in  '50,  but  it  might  have  been  '51. 

Glaser:   What  is  confusing  is  that  the  election  would  take  place  in 

December,  at  the  annual  membership  meeting,  and  then  your  actual 
functioning  began  in  January  of  the  next  year. 

Sinton:   I  think  that's  right.   It  probably  was  December  '50. 


Maimonides  Health  Center  for  the  Chronic  Sick 


Glaser:   Can  we  talk  about  the  Maimonides  Health  Center  for  the  Chronic 
Sick?  That  started  in  1950. 

Sinton:   We  raised  the  money  in  '46.   I  guess  '50  is  about  right. 
Glaser:   Fifty  is  probably  when  it  opened. 

Sinton:   Yes.   Ben  Lilienthal  was  always  the  chairman,  I  remember  that.   He 
was  the  first  chairman. 

Glaser:   And  then  it  combined  with  the-- 
Sinton:   --Hebrew  Nursing  Home? 
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Glaser:   Yes,  in  '52. 

Sinton:   I  remember  that.   But  I  wasn't  very  involved  with  it  personally. 
Syl  [Sylvan  J . ]  Lisberger  was,  and  Moe  [Morris]  Bernstein  was. 

Glaser:  He  was  active  in  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home,  wasn't  he? 

Sinton:  Yes. 

Glaser:  And  the  whole  thing  only  lasted  for  six  years. 

Sinton:  That's  right.   They  used  to  fight  like  hell. 

Glaser:  Who  is  "they"? 

Sinton:   I  can  remember  meetings  later  on.   We  had  a  Maimonides  Committee. 
The  money  from  Maimonides  and  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  was  in  a 
fund  that  became  part  of  the  Federation  Endowment  Fund.   It  was 
called  the  Maimonides  committee  and  it  used  to  administer  the 
funds  for  a  rehabilitation  clinic  of  Mount  Zion.   I  guess  it  was 
after  Maimonides  went  out  of  business.   On  that  committee  used  to 
be  Syl  Lisberger,  Moe  Bernstein,  and  I  think  Gene  Friend,  and  all 
these  people  who  had  been  involved  both  with  the  Hebrew  Nursing 
Home  and  the  Maimonides  in  their  active  days. 

Syl  Lisberger  was  the  one  who  held  it  together,  as  I 
remember.   He  was  a  wonderful  man.   I  don't  want  to  bring  up  names 
of  people  on  the  other  side,  but  he  had  a  hard  time.   He  did  a 
wonderful  job  in  bringing  together  a  lot  of  disparate  people  of 
disparate  philosophies,  I'll  put  it  that  way.   He  had  this  great 
ability  to  do  that.   He  was  the  one,  I  told  you,  who  I  think  had 
more  to  do  than  any  layperson  with  the  arranging  the  merger  with 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Welfare  Fund  in  '55. 
He  did  the  same  thing  with  Maimonides  and  the  nursing  home.   He 
seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  ability  to  over  arch  people  from 
different  constituencies,  I  suppose. 

Glaser:   I  know  who  you're  talking  about. 

Sinton:   Did  you  know  him? 

Glaser:   No.   I'm  thinking  of  Moe  Bernstein. 

Sinton:   Moe  is  a  great  politician.   He  was  a  great  adherent  and  supporter 
for  Dianne  Feinstein.   He's  been  her  mentor  for  years.   He,  Henry 
Berman,  Gene  Friend- -that' s  sort  of  the  group  who  acted  in  her 
behalf  in  the  early  days  and  have  continued  to  support  her  to  the 
present. 
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Glaser:   Was  there  any  difficulty  when  the  Maimonides  went  under,  in 

getting  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  to  take  over  the  Maimonides 
patients? 

Sinton:   It's  just  one  of  those  things  that  required  leadership  in  doing 
it,  and  Syl  in  my  recollection  was  very  instrumental  in  that 
process.   I  forget  whether  he  was  on  the  Hebrew  Nursing  side  or 
Maimonides  side;  I  thought  he  was  on  the  Maimonides  side.   The 
Hebrew  Nursing  Home,  my  recollection  was  they  had  their  own 
building  at  one  time,  and  then  that  was  brought  into  Maimonides. 
There  were  two  groups,  yes. 

Glaser:   Was  that  brought  in  for  financial  reasons? 

Sinton:   Probably.   But  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Home  for 

Aged  at  that  time.   And  then  later  on,  when  Maimonides  folded,  the 
patients  from  there  went  over  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged.   It's  just 
hard  for  me  to  remember  what  the  timing  was  on  that.   The  guy  who 
would  remember  that  very  well  would  be  Lou  Weintraub,  I  think. 
Because  he  was  involved  in  that. 
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IX  MERGER  OF  FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  CHARITIES  AND  JEWISH  NATIONAL 
WELFARE  FUND 


Reasons  for  Merger 


Glaser:   Do  we  have  time  to  talk  about  the  merger? 
Sinton:   Of  the  Federation? 
Glaser:   Yes.   Do  you  have  time? 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  can  do  that.   I'm  sorry  that  Joe  [Joseph]  Bluralein,  who  was 
pretty  instrumental  in  that,  is  in  terrible  shape.   Because  he 
would  have  been  a  good  person  to  talk  to.   But  I  don't  think  Joe's 
going  to  make  it.   I  was  at  the  hospital  with  him  last  week,  it's 
an  inoperable  brain  tumor. 

Glaser:   In  1950,  studying  the  possible  merger  began.   The  study  committee 
was  headed  by  Joseph  Blumlein  and  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel.   Did  all  of 
this  come  about  because  it  was  seen  that  more  and  more  funding  was 
needed  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  from  the  Welfare 
Fund? 

Sinton:   Yes,  and  I  think  that  the  pattern  had  been  set  in  some  other 

cities  where  there  were  so-called  Welfare  Federations.   And  the 
need  for  a  separate  organization  for  fundraising  for  overseas  and 
just  for  local--.   I  think  it  was  considered  better  community 
organization  if  a  central  Federation  or  a  central  address  took 
care  of  all  concerns  of  Jews.   It  would  be  better  taken  care  of  by 
a  merged  organization.   So  it  was  a  combination,  I  think,  of  the 
financial  need  that  you  mention.   But  more  than  that,  I  think  the 
concept  of  an  organized  Jewish  community--  fundraising,  planning, 
so  forth- -would  better  serve  the  community.   Not  everybody  agreed 
with  some  of  the  aspects  of  all  of  that,  but  that  was  generally 
the  overriding  motivation  for  that. 
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Studv  Committee 


Glaser : 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Can  you  discuss  how  the  committees  worked?  Originally  there  were 
eighty  on  the  study  committee,  and  by  the  end  it  was  well  over  a 
hundred,  seventy- five  plus  professional  staff. 

You  know,  the  community  organization  had  put  down  a  lot  of  names 
with  a  lot  of  committees,  but  these  things  don't  happen  that  way, 
really.   It  happens  that  your  chairman  along  with  your  staff  will 
work  up  an  agenda,  then  they  will  have  a  meeting  to  discuss 
various  things.   Organization,  governance  and  finance  are  the  main 
things  that  had  to  do  with  organization  when  you're  putting  it 
together. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  the  combination  of  key 
professionals  and  lay  people  who  organize  something  usually  are 
the  prime  movers.   When  you  talk  about  seventy- five  or  a  hundred 
or  whatever  it  is,  you  get  community  involvement  that  way,  and  you 
get  acceptance  that  way.   But  it  doesn't  happen  from  that.   The 
committee,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  one  that  does  it,  but  the 
instrumentality  for  this  is  usually  the  leadership.   Now,  that's 
my  personal  point  of  view. 


That's  very  interesting, 
it  unwieldy? 


But  having  that  number,  does  that  make 


What  do  they  say?  Shakespeare  wasn't  written  by  a  committee,  was 
it?   [laughter]   It's  a  way  of  getting  acceptance,  and  it's  a  way 
of  getting  people  involved  so  that  when  you  do  something  in  a 
community  on  a  voluntary  scale,  a  voluntary  organization,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  get  it  done  if  you  didn't  have  a  large  number  of 
people  involved.   [phone  rings] 

I  think  it's  the  same  kind  of  thing,  for  instance,  in  any 
organization.   You  have  an  outside  consultant  come  in.   I  think 
it's  necessary  to  have  a  committee;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it's 
not,  for  the  reasons  I  said.   As  I  remember  the  process  of  the 
merger,  there  were  a  large  number  of  organizational  papers  that 
were  put  together  by  staff,  one  was  essentially  Treg.   Probably 
the  writing  for  a  lot  of  it  was  done  by  Lou  Weintraub,  who  staffed 
those  committees  when  they  were  working. 

I  think  that  if  you  look  at  the  number  of  people  which  you 
mentioned,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  many  times  they  met 
and  the  attendance  of  those  things.   My  recollection  is  that  when 
we  were  discussing  this  there  were  maybe  ten  or  twelve  people  that 
attended  committee  groupings.   There  may  have  been  members  that 
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belonged  to  those  committees,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  times  they 
came . 


Implementation  Committee 


Glaser:   Then  Sylvan  Lisberger  headed  up  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  plan  of 
organization. 

Sinton:   He's  the  one  I  remember. 

Glaser:   How  did  this  differ  from  the  study?  Did  the  study  first  come  up 
with  the  agreement:  yes,  there  should  be  a  central  body? 

Sinton:   Was  there  a  study  in  1950? 
Glaser:   Yes,  you  were  on  that  committee. 

Sinton:   I  guess  what  happened  was  that  there  was  a  study  and  they  thought 
up  all  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  merger  of  the 
organizations.   First  you've  got  to  get  the  reasons  for  something, 
and  then  you  have  to  implement  it.   Syl  Lisberger  was  really 
chairman  of  that  implementation  committee,  but  maybe  they  didn't 
call  it  that. 

Glaser:   There  was  an  implementation  committee,  which  took  nine  months  to 
work  up  a  plan  that  it  presented  to  the  study  committee.   I  guess 
that  would  be  the  name  of  the  organization  headed  by  Sylvan 
Lisberger. 

Sinton:   Well,  that's  the  way  I  remember  it. 

Glaser:   Then  a  steering  committee  appeared  before  the  Federation  and  the 
Welfare  Fund.   Then  they  gave  this  to  the  agencies  to  review. 

Sinton:  Well,  all  the  agencies  of  the  Federation  had  to  review  it  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  agencies- -the  Home  for  the  Aged,  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

Glaser:   Had  they  been  part  of  this? 

Sinton:   They  were.   The  committees  involved  people  from  the  various 

agencies  also.   That  was  the  involvement  process  I  spoke  about 
before,  so  they  could  sense  that  there  was  something  that  came 
from  the  community.   It  wasn't  something  that  was  supposedly  put 
down  or  railroaded  through  from  the  top.   That  wasn't  the  word. 
But  that's  the  way  it  was  implemented.   Joe  Blumlein  and  Lloyd 
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Dinkelspiel,  as  the  heads  of  the  two  organizations  that  we  merged, 
were  involved  with  the  process,  but  the  sinew  of  it  and  the 
working  paper  and  everything  else,  a  lot  of  the  credit  has  to  go 
to  Syl  Lisberger,  Lou  Weintraub,  and  Sanford  Treguboff.   And  I 
guess  Hyman  Kaplan  also  because  Hyman  was  the  executive  director 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  those  days.   But  I  just 
don't  remember  how  active  he  was.   This  was  getting  near  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Glaser:   Hyman  Kaplan  was  pretty  ill  then,  wasn't  he? 
Sinton:   Yes. 

Glaser:   I  have  a  list  of  names  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 

committee  that  reviewed  and  the  proposed  merger,  and  presented  it 
to  the  board  of  the  Federation,  and  it  was  approved.   These  names 
are:   Mrs.  Melvin  Schwarzbaum,  Paul  T.  Wolfe,  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker ,  Jr.,  John  Blumlein,  Tevis  Jacobs,  and  John  R. 
Golden,  who  was  president  at  the  time. 

Sinton:   President  of  the  Federation? 

Glaser:   By  the  time  this  was  presented.   But  I  don't  have  any  names  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  committee  that  would  have  reviewed  the  proposed 
merger. 

Sinton:   I  remember  all  those  people  that  you  just  mentioned.   Those  were 
all  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.   They  were  not  on  the  Welfare 
Fund.   Did  they  say  there  was  a  Welfare  Fund  committee?  First 
they  all  mentioned  Syl  Lisberger. 

Glaser:   Yes,  he  was  mentioned,  but  he  wasn't  mentioned  on  the  committee 
that  reviewed  the  proposed  merger.   He  would  have  been  on  the 
implementation  committee. 

Sinton:  That  was  the  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  that 
reviewed  the  merger.  Your  question  is,  where  is  the  committee  of 
the  — 

Glaser:   --the  Welfare  Fund. 

Sinton:   The  working  guts  of  the  process  essentially,  as  I  remember,  came 
from  the  Welfare  Fund,  and  I'm  trying  to  remember  who  besides 
myself  was  involved  with  that.   I  think  Bob  Levison  might  have 
been.   Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  himself  was  involved.   I  think  Abe 
Shragge  may  have  been  involved.   I  think  that  John  Steinhart  and 
Mel  Swig  may  have  been  involved,  but  there's  no  minutes  to  that? 

Glaser:   I  didn't  come  across  any  of  those  names. 
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Sinton:   Lou  Weintraub  could  help  on  this.   Does  he  come  to  town  once  in  a 
while?   Have  you  met  with  him  at  all? 

Glaser:   I  saw  him  about  a  month  ago. 

Sinton:   He  could  really  fill  that  in  for  you. 

Glaser:   He  was  the  one  staff  person  who  did  the  most  on  the  merger. 

Sinton:   Yes,  he  was  a  staff  person.   In  fact,  he  was  a  staff  person  and  at 
that  time  he  was  working  for  the  Western  Region  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.   Right  after  that  he  came  in 
and  became  associate  director  for  social  planning  for  the  combined 
organizations . 

Glaser:   Was  there  any  resistance  to  the  merger? 

Sinton:   No.   The  only  thing  that  I  remember  was  discussed,  and  we  didn't 

want  it,  was  the  community  council.   We  didn't  want  a  community 

council  as  they  had  in  Los  Angeles.   Do  you  know  what  a  community 
council  is? 

Glaser:   Yes,  because  then  you  have-- 
Sinton:   Then  you  have  voting. 

Glaser:   And  you  have  representation  on  the  part  of  groups  like  Hadassah, 
synagogues,  and  different  organizations  as  well  as  agencies. 

Sinton:   We  didn't  want  that  kind  of  an  organization. 


Combining.  Staffs  and  Directors 


Glaser:   Were  there  any  problems  of  merging  the  personnel? 
Sinton:   Do  you  mean  of  the  staff? 
Glaser:   The  staff. 

Sinton:   It  was  very  easy,  because  Hyman  Kaplan  was  not  well.   In  essence, 
I  think  Hyman  was  very  glad  that  an  organization  like  this  came 
about.   He  was  in  full  agreement  with  it,  and  so  was  his  lay 
committee.   I  don't  even  know  if  Kaplan  got  a  title  in  the  new 
organization;  I  don't  think  he  did.   I  think  he  retired  then. 
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Glaser : 
Sinton: 
Glaser: 

Sinton: 
Glaser: 

Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Well,  for  a  short  time,  weren't  both  Mr.  Kaplan  and  Mr.  Treguboff 
jointly  in  charge? 

Maybe,  but  I  think  in  title  only.   I  don't  think  he  was  very 
active.   He  died  soon  after  that,  didn't  he? 

Yes,  he  did.   I  think  first  he  took  retirement  and  then  died  very 
shortly  afterwards. 


Yes. 

Now,  what  about  merging  the  two  boards? 
there? 


Were  there  any  problems 


No.   It  was  very  easy.   My  recollection  is  we  had  thirty-nine 
people  on  the  board;  it  seems  to  me  there  were  something  like 
thirteen  local  agencies  and  then  twenty-six  directors  at-large  or 
something  like  that.   There  would  be  a  representative  from  Home 
for  the  Aged,  there  was  a  rep  from  JFSA  [Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency],  there  was  someone  from  the  Center,  somebody  from  the 
hospital,  somebody  on  the  board  of  the  Federation.   They  usually 
were  either  the  president  or  someone  appointed  by  the  presidents 
of  the  agency. 

I  was  thinking  more  of  the  at-large  people,  the  lay  people,  not 
the  representatives  of  the  agencies. 

No.   It  was  pretty  dominated  by  people  coming  from  the  Welfare 
Fund  side,  as  I  remember  the  at-large  directors.   In  other  words, 
the  money-raisers  sort  of  were  the  ones.   That's  always  true.   The 
money-raisers  are  the  ones  who  have  the  clout.   The  Welfare  Fund 
had  the  money-raisers.   The  Federation  people  were  people  who  were 
running  agencies;  they  were  not  going  out  getting  funds. 
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X  LEADERSHIP  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
[Interview  3:   March  22,  1990 ]## 

San  Francisco  Leadership  Compared  to  Federations  of  Other  Cities 


Sinton:   Shall  we  say  a  little  bit  like  what  we  were  talking  about  before? 
Glaser:   Yes. 

Sinton:   I  think  that  it's  important  to  understand  why  the  Federation  is 
doing  this.   What  is  it  we  want  to  show? 

Glaser:   You  mean  doing  the  oral  history? 

Sinton:   Yes,  the  oral  history  of  the  various  presidents.   How  can  we  best 
learn  about  the  Federation?   Do  we  learn  about  the  Federation  from 
talking  about  the  various  presidents,  or  can  we  learn  a  lot  by 
talking  to  some  of  the  people  who  lived  during  the  various  times, 
some  of  whom  were  not  the  heads  of  the  Federation,  how  they  felt 
about  the  Federation,  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  I  remember  when  I  first  started  going  to  General 
Assemblies.   It  was  about  1949  to  '50,  as  I've  said  before,  and  I 
maybe  went  for  fifteen  years.   So  I  did  get  a  flavor  of  where  San 
Francisco  stood  vis-a-vis  other  communities,  particularly  the 
Clevelands  and  the  Detroits  and  the  Milwaukees,  and  other 
communities  which,  at  that  time,  and  I'm  talking  about  the  fifties 
and  sixties  now  when  I  say  this --they  were  communities  that  had  a 
great  deal  more  feeling  about  the  cultural  heritage  of  Jews.   They 
stressed  Jewish  education  more  than  we  did.   And  it  showed  in  the 
budgets  of  those  communities. 

The  leadership  of  those  communities- -the  ones,  at  least,  who 
participated  in  the  General  Assembly- -were  people  who  came 
essentially  from  Eastern  Europe,  whereas  in  San  Francisco  the 
leadership  essentially  came  from  the  inheritors  of  the  German 
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Jewish  tradition,  more  or  less.   Our  leaders  stayed  dominant  for  a 
long  time,  as  compared  to  what  happened  in  other  communities. 

I  say  this  because  I  came  originally  from  Boston.   I  think 
they  call  it  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  in  Boston. 
The  old  German  Jewish  families  there  were  the  ones  who  led  Boston 
back  in  the  twenties,  when  I  was  growing  up  and  before  I  moved  to 
California;  I  remember  that.   Later  on  when  I  went  to  the  General 
Assemblies,  you  know,  many  years  later,  none  of  those  people  were 
there  that  I  knew  and  were  leadership  in  the  earlier  days .   They 
had  turned  over  to  a  completely  new  group  who  were  very  much  in 
touch  with  "the  Jewish  people."   Irving  Rabb  and  Rudolph 
Sonnabend,  people  like  that,  as  compared  with  the  old  days  when  it 
was  Louis  Kirstein  leading  the  Boston  Jewish  Philanthropy 
organization.   Louis  Kirstein  was,  for  instance,  the  head  of 
Filene's  Department  Store  there.   That  group  later  on  dropped  out, 
and  the  word  that  was  used  to  describe  them  later  as  they  went  out 
was  "the  Cambridge  Jews".   They  were  the  ones  that  had  assimilated 
or  who  had  dropped  out,  essentially,  of  organized  Jewish  life, 
except  maybe  from  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  seemed  to  have  an  appeal  for 
the  elitist  group.   The  ones  who  felt  that  they  were  alienated. 
And  exemplified  was  the  fact  that  they  never  wanted  to  rock  the 
boat.   The  American  Jewish  Committee  was  one  of  the  human  rights 
organizations.   In  those  days  you  effected  things  on  a  one-to-one 
basis;  you  didn't  go  public,  you  didn't  try  to  get  too  involved  in 
openly  in  lobbying  and  bringing  about  different  kinds  of 
legislation.   It  was  a  group  that  I  felt  wanted  to  be  comfortable 
with  the  general  community.   At  least  that  happened  in  Boston,  and 
I  think  to  a  certain  extent  San  Francisco  is  different  from  that. 
I  think  that  the  Jews  of  San  Francisco,  the  old  leadership,  always 
felt  much  more  at  home  with  the  general  community  as  compared  with 
Eastern  America.   So  I  was  able  to  see  the  difference  there  when  I 
was  growing  up . 

[from  preliminary  interview]  Our  leadership  was  essentially 
non- Zionist.   In  fact  we  had  a  tremendous  number  of  people  on  our 
board  of  the  Welfare  Fund  who  had  been  members  of  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism.   Walter  Haas,  Dan  Koshland,  Edgar  Sinton, 
Marcel  Hirsch,  all  of  them  were  members  of  the  Council.   They 
pretty  well  split  away  from  it  with  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel.   Judaism  was  a  religion  not  a  people,  that  was  the 
thinking.   They  just  wouldn't  buy  the  Zionist  point  of  view  here. 
The  main  person  who  espoused  that  was  Rabbi  Irving  Reichert. 

Glaser:   But  what  was  very  interesting  and  different  from  other  communities 
was  despite  the  non-Zionist  attitude  they  were  very  strong 
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supporters  of  the  Jewish  community  here  and  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund. 

Sinton:   Very  much  so.   The  Fleishhaker  family  had  been  very  active  in  the 
old  days,  in  the  Federation  particularly.   Morty  Fleishhacker  was 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  he  was  very  anti-Zionist.   He  stayed  pretty 
much  with  the  American  Council  for  Judaism  point  of  view,  and  some 
other  families  did  too.   But  by  and  large  the  leadership- -the 
Haases,  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Jesse  Steinhart,  Edgar  Sinton,  all  that 
group,  once  the  state  was  founded  in  1948  they  were  great 
supporters  of  Israel. 

I  remember  hearing  that  Golda  Meier,  when  she  was  labor 
minister,  had  a  hard  time  getting  an  appointment  to  see  the 
president  of  our  Welfare  Fund.   He  finally  saw  her,  but  it  was 
difficult.   That's  hearsay.   But  it  probably  was  right. 

Glaser:   One  of  Mr.  Treguboff's  anecdotes  was  that  because  Mrs.  Weizman 
wore  French  gowns  she  and  Chaim  Weizman  were  very  acceptable  to 
this  community.   She  had  class  and  that  helped. 

Sinton:   Chaim  Weizman  was  the  first  president,  and  Ben  Gurion  was  the 
first  prime  minister.   There  was  the  old  division  here  and  in 
other  communities,  it  was  who  came  here  first.   Those  whose 
antecedents  came  from  Germany  tended  to  come  before  those  who  came 
from  Eastern  Europe.   That  was  a  dividing  social  line,  not  only 
here  but  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.   I  grew  up  in  Boston,  and  it  was 
very  strong  in  Boston. 

Glaser:   How  would  some  of  the  old  timers  view  promoting  Jewish  life- -the 
old  German  descendants? 

Sinton:   The  old  timers  said  the  temple  was  for  that,  that  the  Welfare  Fund 
was  to  take  care  of  people  here  and  overseas  who  needed  support. 
The  indigent  or  the  exile,  the  refugee.   That  kind  of  approach. 
It  was  much  more  that  you  take  care  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Glaser:   That's  an  interesting  point  because  it's  a  whole  different 
concept,  isn't  it? 

Sinton:   It  really  is.   Today  the  feeling  is,  "What  can  we  do  to  promote 

Jewish  life  here  in  the  Diaspora."   That  was  not  discussed  in  the 
old  days.   That  had  a  very  low  priority.   And  I  will  say  that  the 
people  who  were  most  interested  in  receiving  funds  were 
essentially  those  who  had  more  the  Conservative  background- -from 
Eastern  Europe.   Those  whose  parents  or  grandparents  came  from  the 
shtetl  and  who  were  closer  to  leading  a  Jewish  life  in  its 
complete  sense,  less  Americanized  perhaps.   Assimilation  used  to 
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be  the  big  thing  going  way,  way  back. 
German  descent. 


Particularly  for  those  of 


Glaser:   Is  part  of  this  change  not  only  tied  up  to  the  State  of  Israel  but 
the  perception  that  in  the  seeking  to  become  assimilated  we  might 
just  vanish? 

Sinton:   Oh  yes,  there  is  great  concern  about  the  degree  of  intermarriage 
today  because  there  is  so  much  more  of  it  than  it  than  then. 
There  wasn't  much  concern  about  intermarriage  fifty  years  ago. 

About  promoting  Jewish  life  here,  I  think  Israel  changed  it  a 
lot;  the  Holocaust  changed  it  a  lot,  but  now  I  see  new 
developments  that  are  coming  about  which  essentially  are  the 
associations  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora  and  a  lot  of  concerns 
about  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  in  Israel.   Israel 
might  not  be  the  answer  to  everything,  but  we  care  about  it. 

Glaser:   Are  you  saying  if  Israel  is  not  the  answer  that  we  should  become 
more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora? 

Sinton:   I  think  its  happening.   I  think  our  children  and  our 

grandchildren,  if  they  are  going  to  be  good  Jews  they  are  going  to 
know  our  their  traditions  and  what  our  values  are.   In  addition  to 
the  history  of  the  Holocaust,  etc.   Our  generation  was  the 
generation  of  the  Holocaust,  and  I  see  a  difference  in  my  children 
and  certainly  my  grandchildren  in  terms  of  what  their  aspects  are. 

Glaser:   The  Holocaust  must  have  come  as  quite  a  shock  to  your  generation. 

Sinton:   It  was  a  shock  and  in  many  ways  it  was  that  there  was  no 
empowerment. 

Glaser:   That  was  what  I  meant;  of  course  it  was  a  shock.   But  it  must  have 
been  a  shock  to  one's  perception  of  a  Jew  in  the  society  and  very 
threatening. 

Sinton:   Very  much  so.   It  was  threatening,  and  at  first  it  was  handled  on 
the  basis  of  maybe  it  wasn't  really  happening.   "What  did  you  know 
and  when  did  you  know  it?"   I  certainly  knew  it  in  the  thirties 
because  I  got  out  of  college  in  the  thirties  and  I  went  to  Europe. 
But  I  didn't  go  to  Germany;  that  was  the  place  that  already- -it 
was  three  years  after  Hitler  got  in  there.   My  family  did  not  want 
me  to  go  traveling  in  Germany.   Starting  here  in  San  Francisco  in 
1933,  my  parents  were  already  getting  some  family  out.   It  started 
very  early  in  our  family.   Then  along  in  1938  there  was  no 
question  about  what  was  happening  after  Kristalnacht. 
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My  children  have  asked  me,  "Why  didn't  your  generation  do 
something  about  the  terrible  things  that  were  going  on  in  the 
camps?"   I  told  them  we  learned  a  lot  more  about  the  camps  after 
the  war  than  when  it  was  going  on.   When  you  were  fighting  Japan 
on  one  hand  and  Germany  on  the  other- -we  were  all  at  war,  my 
generation.   I  was  in  the  navy  for  three  and  a  half  years;  three- 
quarters  of  the  time  I  wasn't  even  here.   That  was  true  of  a  lot 
of  us . 

Glaser:   I  think  there  was  a  sense  of  disbelief. 

Sinton:   Yes  there  was;  a  disbelief  because  you  didn't  want  to  believe  it. 
Because  the  full  knowledge  was  terribly  threatening.   You  couldn't 
believe  the  "final  solution"  because  Germany  was  probably  the  most 
civilized  nation  as  any  in  the  world,  [end] 


Personal  Attitudes 


Sinton:   I  told  you  before,  I  arrived  in  1929,  so  that's  a  long  time  to 
have  been  here.   But  I  do  remember  a  lot  about  the  twenties  and 
the  philanthropic  world  that  way,  at  least  not  so  much  what  they 
were  doing  but  who  the  people  were,  because  my  parents  used  to 
talk  about  them.   For  instance,  I  never  went  to  Sunday  school. 
Did  I  tell  you  there  was  a  temple  across  a  street,  but  I  didn't  go 
to  it? 

To  be,  in  a  way,  growing  up  in  the  East,  being  Jewish  was 
someone  who  somebody  else  didn't  like.   Even  though  I  went  to  good 
schools  and  I  mixed  a  little  bit  with  the  Saltonstalls  and 
Hallowells  and  the  Cabots  and  everything  else  at  school,  but  you 
never  saw  them  at  home;  you  never  exchanged  with  them. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Federation,  what  I'm  telling 
you,  but  it  has  to  do  with  what  it  was  growing  up  being  Jewish  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.   As  someone  who  came  from 
essentially  a  very  assimilationist  background,  originally. 

Glaser:   But  you've  changed,  and  I  wonder  what  has  caused  the  change, 
because  you  were  telling  me  about  taking  part  in  Rabbi  Irving 
Greenberg's  study  group.1 


'Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg  is  executive  director  of  CLAL,  the  National 
Center  for  Learning  and  Leadership,  whose  purpose  is  to  reconcile  Jewish 
religious  differences  and  develop  Jewish  leadership. 


Sinton:   Oh,  yes.   Being  in  Rabbi  Greenberg's  study  group  came  later  after 
many  years  of  involvement  in  community  life. 

But  I'll  tell  you  the  thing  that  had  the  most  effect  on  me 
Jewishly,  I  think,  was  Hitler.   I  grew  up  very  aware  of  Hitler. 
When  he  came  to  power  in  1933,  I  was  already  a  year  into  college. 
And  you  get  to  know  what's  going  on,  you  remember  what  goes  on 
then. 

I  went  to  Europe  in  1936;  I  did  not  visit  Germany.   My 
parents  didn't  want  me  to  go  there  and  I  really  didn't 
particularly  want  to  go  either.   It  was  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland.   Mussolini  had  already  gone  to  Abyssinia,  that  was 
what  Ethiopia  was  called  then,  and  Hitler  had  been  in  power 
already  for  three  years  at  that  time.   But  I  remember  it,  and  I 
remember  traveling  with  my  parents  in  1936;  that  was  the  year  I 
graduated  from  college.   I  was  with  my  younger  brother  and  my 
parents  in  England  and  in  France.   It's  so  interesting;  I  still 
remember  I  was  very  aware.   The  war  hadn't  started  yet,  but  I  was 
very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  was  coming  in  Europe.   Germany 
was  very  expansionist;  this  was  before  Chamberlin  went  to.  .  . 

Glaser:   Munich? 

Sinton:   Yes,  this  was  1936,  before  Munich,  naturally,  and  it  was  also 

before  Kristallnacht.   Kristallnacht  was  1938.   But  the  rumblings 
were  there,  and  we  were  learning  about  it.   I  remember  talking  to 
my  father  and  telling  him  that  the  war  clouds  were  coming.   He 
disagreed  with  me,  said  I  was  all  wet,  there  wasn't  going  to  be 
any  war.   I  was  concerned  at  the  time  whether,  if  there  was  a  war, 
whether  America  would  be  involved  in  it  like  they  were  in  World 
War  I.   He  said  we  probably  wouldn't  be  involved;  I  said  I  thought 
we  would  be.   I  also  said  that  if  we  did  get  into  it,  I  wasn't 
going  to  go .   I  was  against  war.   He  said,  "Look  son."  He  said, 
"I  don't  think  that  war's  coming,  but  if  it  comes  and  we're  in  it, 
you'll  be  one  of  the  first  ones  that  want  to  sign  up."  We  were 
both  right. 

I  can  remember  hearing  with  my  brother- -we  were  in  Innsbruck 
and  we  were  at  a  hotel.   Austria,  don't  forget,  was  not  yet  in  the 
war.   Let's  see.   The  Anschluss  took  place  in  1938.   But  anyway, 
the  people  in  the  hotel  were  sitting  around  listening  to  the 
radio,  and  Hitler  was  making  a  speech.   I  never  felt  more 
uncomfortable  in  my  life.   The  awe,  and  the  tension,  and  the 
effect,  the  charisma  that  he  had  on  the  Austrians,  the  Germans, 
whoever  was  there.   My  brother  and  I  said,  "This  is  real  rough." 
Little  things  like  that  you  remember,  and  that's  back  a  ways. 
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Family  Involvement  and  Elitism 


Glaser:   Was  it  a  combination  of  Hitler  plus  a  family  history  that  got  you 
involved  in  community  affairs? 

Sinton:   The  family  history,  I  was  going  to  come  that.   That's  very  good. 
My  family  had  already  brought  over  several  of  my  cousins.   My 
father  and  [Uncle]  Edgar  had  already  gotten  together,  they'd 
brought  over  several  of  our  cousins  that  left,  and  this  was 
starting  in  '33.   So  it  was  '33  to  '38.  I  think  there  were 
several  families  where  they  gave  the  guarantees  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.   [phone  rings]   Some  of  them  moved  here.   Some  of  them  were 
in  New  York.   Some  of  them  belonged  to  my  mother's  family.   She 
came,  as  I  told  you,  from  Boston.   In  her  family  there  was  someone 
who  sort  of  took  charge  of  helping  her  bring  some  of  those  people 
over.   So  we  were  early  involved.   We  were  aware  of  some  of  these 
things . 

Glaser:   But  I  was  referring  more  to  the  involvement  with  the  Federation. 

Sinton:   I  wasn't  involved  with  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   But  you  had  that  family  history  of  involvement. 

Sinton:   The  one  that  first  focused  me  on  Jewish  organizations  and 

philanthropy  was  Robert  Koshland.   Did  I  ever  mention  that  to  you? 

Glaser:   Yes. 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  did.   He  was  my  godfather,  and  he  also  lived  in  Boston,  and 
he  was  a  partner  of  my  father's.   He  was  very  much  involved  with 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropy  in  Boston.   From  an  early 
stage  I  remember  hearing  him  talk  about  it,  and  later  on  in 
California,  in  the  thirties,  he  sort  of,  I  guess,  took  me  under 
his  wing.   He  got  me  first  started  in  the  Council  of  Federations, 
in  the  Western  Region,  which  was  probably  in  the  late  forties, 
early  fifties. 

My  grandfather  had  been  in  the  Community  Chest  in.  the  old 
days  and  also  in  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  here  in  San 
Francisco.   That  was  Henry  Sinsheimer.   And  Edgar  Sinton  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  so  there  was  a  tradition  there.   But  there  was  a 
rather  noblesse  oblige  character  about  some  of  that,  as  compared 
with--.  You  took  care  of  your  brethren  less  fortunate  than  you, 
but  that  didn't  necessarily  mean  that  you  mixed  with  them  very 
much.   Looking  back  on  it,  I  say  that. 
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Glaser:   It's  the  elitism  you  were  talking  about. 

Sinton:   Oh,  yes,  and  I  can  remember  that  there  was--.   I  had  to  hear  it  in 
the  home;  I  can  remember  hearing  the  word  "kike."   Do  you  know  it? 

Glaser:   Oh,  of  course.   You  heard  that  in  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged? 
Sinton:   No,  no,  I  remember  hearing- - 
Glaser:   Oh,  in  your  own  home. 

Sinton:   I  can  remember  hearing  that  word  used  in  my  own  home,  vis-a-vis 
other  Jews . 

Glaser:   To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  shocked. 

Sinton:   But  I'm  trying  to  describe  to  you,  that  word  was  used  to  describe 
someone  who  came  from  Eastern  Europe.   There  was  a  very  strong 
social  line  in  Boston  between  the  Russian  Jews  and  the  German 
Jews;  the  Polish  Jews  and  the  German  Jews.   It's  not  something  I 
read  about;  it's  something  that  I  remember.   The  clubs.   The 
country  clubs.   One  club  would  be  for  the  German  Jews,  and  the 
others  could  be  in  another  club,  you  know.   My  parents  belonged  to 
a  club  called  Kernwood.   There  was  another  club  (I  can't  remember 
the  name  of  it)  in  those  days.   But  I  know  that  that  same  thing 
happened  in  New  York.   The  Century  Country  Club  was  always  the 
club  for  the  German  Jews,  and  then  they  had  various  things -- 
Quaker  Ridge.   Well,  other  people  can  get  in  there.   So  those 
things,  they're  not  pretty,  they're  not  nice,  but  those  are  the 
things  that-- 

Glaser:   That's  the  reality. 

Sinton:   That  was  the  reality.   With  the  background  that  I  came  from,  the 

idea  of  being  a  Jewish  people  was  not  something  that  we  really  had 
ever  talked  about  or  accepted.  We  were  people  who  were  Germans  or 
Americans  or  were  Jewish  by  faith. 

Glaser:   When  you  came  here  to  San  Francisco  did  you  find  that  an  extension 
of  what  you'd  experienced? 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  think  that  part  was  the  same  here. 

Glaser:   Did  you  find  that  true  in  your  early  years  in  the  Federation 
activity? 

Sinton:   Not  so  much,  because  we  were  raising  money  for  local 

organizations.   The  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  community 
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relations  agencies,  of  course,  were  very  important.   And  if  you 
ever  think  about  it,  the  community  relations  agencies  essentially 
were  combatting  anti-Semitism.   So  essentially  in  the  early  days, 
they  were  combatting  something  that  was  happening.   They  weren't 
really  so  much  positive  organizations;  they  were  fighting  against 
something  else,  they  were  protecting  against  something.   And  the 
question  is,  what  were  they  protecting  against? 

Well,  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  as  I  remember,  was  much 
more  assertive  and  positive  always  about  what  they  stood  for,  than 
either  the  ADL  [Anti- Defamation  League]  or  the  AJC  [American 
Jewish  Committee] .   The  people  who  were  in  Congress  were  by  and 
large,  in  my  memory,  not  people  who  came  from  the  same  background 
that  I  had.   They  were  people  that  came  from  Eastern  Europe,  and 
they  were  also  people  who  tended  to  be  Zionists. 

I  think  they  had  a  much  healthier  understanding  of  who  they 
were  than  our  group  did.   They  didn't  try  to  cover  up  what  they 
were  trying  to  do.   They  were  assertive.   People  like  John  Slawson 
and  others  who  were  professionals  in  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
in  those  days  were,  I  think,  always  trying  to  protect  against 
that.   The  American  Jewish  Committee  was  sort  of  like  a  club;  you 
were  lucky  if  you  were  [laughs]  asked  to  join  back  in  those  days. 
It  wasn't,  but  it  didn't  have  a  broad  membership  in  the  old  days. 

Glaser:   They  didn't  want  a  broad  membership,  either. 

Sinton:   I  don't  think  they  did.   So  maybe  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  just 
said,  that  must  have  shaped  it. 

Now,  later  on,  I  got  a  feeling  very  positive  about  myself  as 
I  was  involved  with  the  Community  Chest  and  the  Welfare  Fund  and 
the  Center  and  the  American  Jewish  Committee.   I  felt  very 
positive  about  who  I  was.   I  was  glad  that  I  was  born  a  Jew.   An 
awful  lot  of  my  friends,  if  they'd  had  to  do  it  over  again,  they'd 
just  as  soon  be  something  else.   We  used  to  talk  about  that  as 
kids  with  some  of  them. 

My  older  brother  never  got  over  some  of  the  things  that  I've 
said.   All  his  life  he  had  real  tensions  within  him  about  being 
Jewish.   I  hate  to  say  it,  he  had  a  very  negative  feeling  about 
that.   My  mother  sent  him  to  Christian  Science  Sunday  school.   He 
went  to  Jewish  Sunday  school.   He  didn't  like  that,  and  he  went 
to--.   So  it  was  a  matter  of  discovering  who  you  were.   That's 
this  one  right  here  [points  to  photograph  of  brother  Stanley] . 
Real  nice  guy,  but  he  was  a  WASH.   You  know  what  a  WASP  is?  You 
know  what  a  WASH  is? 

Glaser:   No. 
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Sinton:   A  White  Anglo-Saxon  Hebrew. 
Glaser:   I  never  heard  that. 

Sinton:   No,  I  know.   I  didn't  make  it  up.   Growing  up,  my  brother  went  to 
prep  school.   He  went  to  a  good  school  like  Exeter  and  then  later 
on  went  to  Yale.   If  one  grew  up  in  Boston,  you  knew  a  lot  of 
people  in  school  who  were  not  Jewish.   If  you  went  to  summer  camp, 
you  had  to  go  to  a  Jewish  camp.   And  my  brother  always  wanted  to 
bridge  that;  he  loved  Exeter,  he  loved  Yale,  because  I  think  that 
they  represented  his  chance  to  expand  his  friendships  beyond  the 
Jewish  group  of  his  youth. 

Glaser:   But  this  is  a  matter  of  internalizing  what  you  feel  from  the 

general  community,  isn't  it?  You  feel  they're  looking  down  on 
you,  and  so  you  don't  feel  comfortable  about  yourself. 

Sinton:   That's  probably  right.   He  and  I  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  it.   I 
was  active  in  the  community  and  he  wasn't.   I  remember  one  year, 
it  was  in  1947,  he  was  in  the  B&P  [Business  and  Professional] 
Division  of  the  Welfare  Fund.   Took  some  cards.   But  other  than 
that,  he  didn't.   Some  people  like  asking  people  for  money,  but 
not  many  people  do.   You  know,  it  takes  a  certain  kind  of 
chutzpah.   You've  got  to  feel  pretty  strong  about  what  you  believe 
and  what  you're  doing  is  right,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   It's 
a  commitment,  and  not  everybody  is  that  committed.   And  you're 
sure  not  committed  when  you  feel  the  way  I've  described  how 
somebody  like  my  brother  felt.   Who,  incidentally,  was  my  idol.   I 
adored  him;  he  was  a  wonderful  brother.   He  was  a  very 
understanding  man  and  helpful  to  me  when  I  had  problems. 
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XI   FEDERATION  POSITIONS 


Treasurer 


Glaser:   You've  been  part  of  the  Federation  starting,  let's  see,  in  the 

late  forties.   Even  now,  you  are  part  of  the  Federation;  I  cut  out 
something  from  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin  showing  you  and 
Barbara  Isaackson  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  strategic 
planning  committee. 

Sinton:   The  reason  for  that  is  the  past  presidents  remain  as  board 

members.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  ex  officio,  emeriti,  or  whatever. 
They  were  invited  to  all  the  meetings.   I  guess  we  still  have 
votes  and  so  forth.   So  it  was  for  that  reason.   In  the  early  days 
you  could  be  a  member -at -large  for,  I  don't  know,  two  terms  or 
whatever  it  was.   If  you  represented  an  agency,  that  didn't  count; 
you  could  be  on  while  you  represented  that  agency.   I  think  that 
probably  happened  with  me  when  I  was  head  of  the  Centers,  after 
I'd  been  on  the  board  before.   And  then  I  guess  I  was  president  in 
'67  and  '68. 

Glaser:   A  member -at -large  does  not  represent  an  agency  but  is  elected 
directly  by  the  Federation  membership? 

Sinton:   That's  right. 

Glaser:   I  have  some  questions  about  different  functions.   For  instance, 

you  were  a  treasurer.   What  does  a  treasurer  do,  is  this  involved 
with  just  signing  checks,  or  is  it-- 

Sinton:   "Treasurer"  is  a  ceremonial  title.   The  business  operation  of  the 
Welfare  Fund  or  Federation- -I  use  them  interchangeably  because  it 
went  through  three  different  names  during  the  time  that  I  was  with 
it.   We  had  a  business  manager  as  it  got  larger,  and  the  business 
manager  was  responsible  for  the  accounts  and  everything  that  had 
to  do  with  the  supplies  and  everything  else.   That  was  a  staff 
person.   Then  there  was  an  administrative  committee  of  the  board, 
there  was  a  personnel  committee  of  the  board  that  went  over 
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compensation,  there  was  an  investment  committee  that  dealt  with 
the  investments  of  the  many  endowment  funds  they  had.   The 
treasurer  wouldn't  have  been  involved  necessarily  in  any  of  them. 

Glaser:   I  see. 

Sinton:   I  think  the  treasurer  is  usually  one  of  the  officers  signing  —  or 
was  co-signer  of  checks  along  with  the  president.   But  it  was  not 
a  treasurer  in  the  sense  that  that  person  necessarily  had  to  do 
with  the  business  end  of  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   But  there  were  times  when  the  Federation  went  to  banks  to  get 
loans  on  behalf  of  Israel. 


Sinton:   The  treasurer  was  one  of  the  officers.   The  vice-president  could 
do  it,  a  president  could  do  it.   He  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
was  authorized  to  sign  checks  or  legal  agreements,  so  forth  and  so 
on.   I'm  sure  there's  a  description  of  this  treasurer  in  the  by 
laws,  of  what  the  duties  are.   It  may  be  different  from  what  I've 
told  you,  but  that  is  the  way  I  remember  it. 


Finance  Committee 


Glaser:   What  was  your  function  and  responsibilities  when  you  were  on  the 
finance  committee  and  the  subcommittee  on  investments? 

Sinton:   The  finance  committee,  as  I  remember  in  the  early  days,  used  to 

have  supervising  function  for  the  board  over  the  business  side  of 
the  Federation.   This  would  include  pension  plan,  personnel, 
salary,  purchasing  practices,  any  leases.   Those  were  the  items 
that  were  on  the  agenda  of,  let's  say,  a  finance  committee.   The 
formulation  of  a  budget,  an  administrative  budget  for  the  Welfare 
Fund. 


Glaser:   Was  part  of  your  administrative  function  to  review  the  executive 
director?  Was  there  a  yearly  review? 

Sinton:   Yes.   The  evaluation  of  the  top  professionals  of  the  Federation 
was  essentially  done  by  the  executive  director.   There  could  be 
input  from  the  finance  committee,  but  I  don't  remember  that  the 
finance  committee  ever  authorized  an  evaluation  or  made  an 
evaluation  for  him.   It  might  have  been  communicated  orally,  but 
it  wasn't  in  writing,  as  I  recall. 
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As  far  as  the  executive  director,  I  don't  remember  that  there 
was  an  official  responsibility  other  than  what  was  assigned  to  the 
board  by  the  by-laws,  that  the  board  of  directors  will  hire  the 
executive  director  of  the  organization.   There  was  no  formal  way 
of  doing  that,  but  there  was  an  informal  way  of  doing  that.   As  is 
true  in  most  organizations. 

I  remember,  for  example,  when  Treg,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  in 
1970  wanted  to  take  life  easier  and  wanted  to  step  aside,  and  Lou 
Weintraub  took  over.   That  was  accomplished,  I  believe,  within  the 
finance  committee,  and  the  treasurer  maybe  was  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  then.   I  remember  Fritz  Hellman  talking  about  it 
when  we  laid  out  the  program  of  what  we  wanted  to  do.   We  were 
describing  Sanford  Treguboff's  duties  that  he  would  be  doing  after 
this  was  effected,  and  what  Lou  Weintraub  would  be  doing.   I 
remember  Frederick  [Fritz]  Hellman  always  used  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.   He  said,  "Treg,  you're  retiring.   That's  not- -your  duties 
aren't--."   [laughs] 

Hellman  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Wells  Fargo  in  those 
days,  and  he  was  one  of  these  guys  that  cuts  right  through  all  the 
verbiage  and  everything  else.   Actually,  Treg  did  come  every  day, 
and  Lou  did  take  care  of  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  Federation 
once  he  stepped  in.   But  Treg  was  always  around. 

Glaser:   What  was  it  Mr.  Hellman  was  saying  to  him? 

Sinton:   They  had  a  very  rather  elaborate  kind  of  job  description  of  what 
Treg  would  be  doing  and  the  new  format  when  Lou  took  over.   My 
recollection  is  it  described  his  duties  as  fairly  ritual  but  with 
really  no  day-to-day  authority.   But  like  lawyers  do,  it  was  drawn 
up  with  a  lot  of  words  which  essentially  said  that  he  was  stepping 
aside  and  Lou  was  there.   But  Treg  never  would  have  written  that. 
Mr.  Hellman  was  the  one  who  cut  through  all  that  verbiage  and 
said,  "Treg,  you're  retiring!"  Treg  never  would  have  said  that  at 
the  time,  not  really. 

I  think  maybe  for  a  year  or  two  we  paid  him  a  salary,  and 
then  we  made  a  special  retirement  plan  for  him.   It  wasn't  an 
awful  lot  of  money,  but  we  had  to  enhance  it  later  on  because  we 
didn't  have  any  formal  plan  in  those  days,  as  I  remember. 

Glaser:   But  that  committee  had  to  do  with  pension  plans  in  general? 

Sinton:   Oh,  yes.   Then  we  had  a  pension  committee  later  on  that  was 
specifically  assigned  for  that,  as  I  remember. 
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Social  Planning 


Glaser:   Another  position  that  you  had  for  many  years  with  the  Federation 

was  that  of  social  planning.   This  was  before  it  combined  with  the 
budget  committee. 

Sinton:   That's  right. 

Glaser:   And  you  were  involved  with  a  lot  of  studies. 

Sinton:   I  remember  that  we  didn't,  in  those  days,  have  this  committee  of  a 
hundred  and  all  that.   We  separated  budgeting  on  one  side  and 
planning  on  the  other,  which  I  think  was  probably  the  format  of  a 
lot  of  Federations  all  over  the  country.   Later  on  that  changed, 
and  we  had  various  social  planning  committees  that  had  to  do  with 
health  and  had  to  do  with  aging  and  had  to  do  with  social  service 
and  had  to  do  with  group  work;  that's  my  recollection  of  it.   And 
each  of  those  used  to  have  studies.   I  remember  there  was  a  study 
for  the  aged,  that  there  was  another  one  for--.   Any  number  of 
them;  maybe  you  can  recall  them  to  me.   The  group  work  was  one 
that  I  remember  I  think  I  was  involved  with  that  one  more  than 
others . 


Group  Work  Study  Committee 


Glaser:   Right.   You  were  the  chairman  of  that  group  work  study  committee. 
Sinton:   That  was  in  the  late  fifties. 

Glaser:   Yes,  and  you  brought  in  somebody  to  study  the  Jewish  Community 
Centers . 

Sinton:   You're  talking  about  the  professional? 

Glaser:   Yes. 

Sinton:   I  remember  his  name.   His  name  was  Mike  Blanchard. 

Glaser:   I  didn't  come  across  that  because  in  the  minutes  there  was  no  name 
given.   It  just  said  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  Federation, 
helped  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  subsidized  by  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation. 

Sinton:   The  San  Francisco  Foundation? 
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Glaser: 
Sinton: 


Glaser: 

Sinton: 
Glaser: 
Sinton: 


Yes. 

I  didn't  know  that,  but  I  do  know  that  the  man  who  did  it  was 
Michael  Blanchard,  and  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow.   I  don't  know 
why  they  didn't  mention  his  name,  because  he's  the  one  who  really 
--he  carried  that- -he  did  that  report.   Now,  what  year  was  that? 


It  was  started  in  1958  and  concluded  in  1960. 
same  period  of  the  Massarik  study. 

That  was  the  population  study. 

Yes. 

I  remember  that. 


And  this  was  the 


Massarik  Population  Study 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 


How  did  that  come  about? 
study? 


What  was  the  impetus  for  the  Massarik 


One  came  about  from  the  Centers  themselves;  that  was  the  study 
that  I  was  involved  in,  and  the  other  one  was  initiated  by,  as  I 
remember,  the  Welfare  Federation.   The  Welfare  Federation  wanted 
to  do  what  we  call  a  demographic  and  population  study,  and 
Massarik  was  the  one  who  had  done  it  for  several  other  cities.   It 
was  opportune  because  the  group  work  study  dealt  with  essentially 
the  same  areas  as  the  Massarik  study,  and  one  helped  the  other.   I 
forget  if  they  were  done  simultaneously  or  not.   Probably  were. 


It  was  within  the  same  period, 
simultaneously. 


I  don't  know  if  it  was 


I  don't  know.   I  remember  him.   I  don't  know  if  there  were  any 
other  studies  done  until  this  fellow  Gary  Tobin,  did  it  about  two 
years  ago.   There  was  a  long  time  in  between  the  Massarik  study 
and  the  Tobin  study.   Did  you  find  in  the  minutes  where  there  was 
any  other  kind  of  a  population  study? 

No.   Gary  Tobin  did  his  in  the  eighties. 

Yes,  he  did  it  about  '85  or  '86,  as  I  remember.   I  don't  know  if 
there  was  any  done  between  1960  and  the  eighties. 

I  haven't  come  across  any.   Were  there  any  changes  made  as  a 
result  of  the  Massarik  study? 
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Sinton:   I  don't  think  there  were  many  changes  made  as  far  as  the  structure 
of  the  Federation.   Nothing  like  what  was  done  recently  as  a 
result  of  the  Gary  Tobin  study. 

Glaser:   There  was  more  of  move  into  the  South  Peninsula,  wasn't  there? 
Sinton:   Are  you  talking  now  about  the  Federation  or  the  Center? 
Glaser:   The  Federation. 

Sinton:  I  can't  remember  when  the  Federation  set  up  the  South  Peninsula 
office.  I  would  have  guessed  that  was  in  the  seventies  and  not 
the  sixties. 

Glaser:   I  think  you're  right. 

Sinton:   So  that  came  much  later.   But  I  don't  think  it  came  about  really 
because  of  the  Massarik  study.   I  think  the  Massarik  study  had 
happened  way  before.   My  recollection  is  we  didn't.   I  don't 
remember  that  we  had  an  implementation  program  tied  in  to,  or  a 
strategic  plan  as  a  result  of  the  Massarik  study.   It  was  just 
something  that  we  did,  and  I  think  the  Jewish  Center  study  derived 
some  material  from  that  Massarik  study  in  terms  of  population 
served  and  everything  else.   But  I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  did 
much  as  far  as  an  aged  program  that  came  out  of  it,  or  an 
educational  program  that  came  out  of  it.   I  just  don't  recall  that 
we  did. 


More  on  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center 


Glaser:   Well,  that  sounds  as  if  the  Community  Center's  study  was  more 
effective  in  leading  to  changes. 

Sinton:   I  think  it  may  have  been,  because  certainly--.   Of  course  the  idea 
of  the  United  Jewish  Centers,  that  was  the  big  thing  that  came  out 
that  1958,  '60  study.   And  then  of  course  during  that  time  we 
changed  directors.   Lou  Blumenthal  died  in  '59,  so  he  must  have 
died  in  the  middle  of  that  study.   And  then  Emma  took  over,  and 
then  we  -  - 

Glaser:   Who  took  over? 

Sinton:   Emma  Loewy.   Her  maiden  name  was  Loewy,  but  she  was  Louis 
Blumenthal 's  wife.   Better  known  as  Zithigani. 
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UJCC  to  celebrate  a  quarter-century 
of  service  tomorrow 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  consor 
tium  of  Jewish  community  centers 
banded  together  to  pool  their  re 
sources  and  to  hire  key  administra 
tive  employees  who  could  serve 
them  all. 

Through  the  years,  they  began  to 
dialogue,  to  discuss  the  programs 
that  each  offered,  and  to  capitalize 
on  the  exchange  of  information  as 
much  as  the  expertise  of  the  staff 
they  shared. 

Tomorrow  night,  United  Jewish 
Community  Centers  will  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary  with  a  black-tie 
dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Ho 
tel,  California  and  Mason  streets, 
S.F.,  honoring  the  11  community 
leaders  who  have  served  as  agency 
president. 

The  centers'  initial  struggle  is 
over,  but  the  exchange  of  informa 
tion  has  provided  tremendous 
growth  in  service  to  19,000  mem 
bers  of  the  JCCs  of  San  Rafael,  San 
Francisco,  Brotherhood  Way,  Bel- 
mont  and  Palo  Alto. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  small  association 
which  began  with  a  budget  of 
$1,000  would  soon  grow  into  the 
major,  comprehensive  institution 
that  our  United  Jewish  Community 
Centers  is  today,"  said  Robert  Sin- 
ton,  UJCC's  first  president  from 
1961  to  1964.  "I  am  proud  to  be  as 
sociated  with  an  organization 
whose  growth  has  paralleled  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Bay  Area." 

Sinton  and  the  10  other  past  pres 
idents  will  be  honored  at  the  $75-a- 
plate  dinner  dance  that  will  feature 
the  Greg  Sudmeier  band  in  the 
Fairmont's  Grand  Ballroom. 

Achievement  awards  also  will  be 
presented  to  UJCC  staff  members 
who  have  worked  with  volunteers 
to  develop  programs  in  the  past 
year. 

One  of  the  exciting  new  pro 
grams  is  a  result  of  the  combined 
energies  of  the  San  Francisco  JCC 
and  Temple  Emanu-El,  in  develop 
ing  the  first  nursery  school  of  its 
type.  In  all,  UJCC  serves  some 
1,300  nursery  school  students  in 
the  five  centers. 


The  UJCC  umbrella  also  covers 
sponsorship  of  an  all-Jewish  Cub 
Scout  Troop  that  has  been  revived 
at  the  Albert  L.  Schultz  JCC;  Camp 
Tawonga's  development  of  a  two- 
year  counselor-in-training  program 
that  includes  a  trip  to  Israel;  and 
the  blossoming  of  the  cultural  arts 
through  visual  art  exhibits,  dra 
matic  performances  and  musical 
events. 

Furthermore,  more  than  140,000 
kosher  meals  were  served  last  year 
through  the  Kosher  Nutrition  Pro 
ject,  which  includes  festive  Shab- 
bat  celebrations  each  Friday  noon  at 
the  branch  centers. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  what  our 
Jewish  community  would  be  like 
without  a  UJCC  and  its  agencies  — 
no  senior  adult  services,  no  pre- 
schools,  no  day  camps,  no  day 
care,"  said  past  president  Irwin 
Bear.  "We  are  very  fortunate  that 
our  community  is  able  to  provide 
these  essential  services." 

Other  past  presidents  to  be  hon 
ored  in  addition  to  Sinton  and  Bear 
are  John  Blumlein,  Jessie  Feldman, 
Lloyd  Dm  kel  spiel  Jr.,  Jerome 
Braun,  Paul  Boas,  Stuart  Seller,  Dr. 
Harold  Zlot,  Randall  Dick. 

Included  in  the  group  of  honor  - 
ees  will  be  Richard  Green,  current 


president. 

While  Benita  Kline,  UJCC's  de 
velopment  coordinator,  noted  that 
"we're  serving  more  than  19,000 
people  in  our  vast  and  varied  pro 
grams,"  past  president  Zlot 
summed  up  the  feelngs  of  most: 

"The  UJCC  is  a  strong  partner 
ship  of  volunteer  and  professional 
leadership.  During  my  term,  1  had 
the  opportunity  -to  work  closely 
with  [former  UJCC  staff  members] 
Morris  Levin  and  Violet  Jacobson., 
and  (executive  director]  Mark  Ru 
bin,  and  saw  first-hand  the  dedica 
tion,  service  and  commitment  they 
give  to  our  community  to  make.it 
stronger." 
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Glaser:   As  what? 

Sinton:   [laughs]   There  was  a  day  camp  at  the  Jewish  Center  on  3200 

California  Street.   Camp  Tiyata  was  the  name  of  it;  it  was  a  day 
camp  for  children  from  about  six  to  twelve.   Tiyata  being  an 
Indian  name,  the  person  who  ran  the  camp,  which  happened  to  be 
Emma  Loewy  Blumenthal  had  an  Indian  name;  hers  was  Zithigani. 
That's  the  way  everybody  knew  her  in  that  camp. 

She  was  a  marvelous  lady.   She  and  Blumenthal  had  been 
working  together  in  the  Jewish  Community  Center  from 
approximately--.   Lou  came  in  1924,  and  she  was  one  of  the  workers 
at  the  Center,  and  they  got  married  about  three  or  four  years 
after  that.   But  they  were  together  from  1924  until  he  died  in 
'59.   Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  who  was  dying  himself,  gave  the  eulogy. 
They  were  great  friends. 

That's  another  subject,  Lou  Blumenthal.   I  learned  a  lot  from 
him.   He  was  a  real  teacher.   And  he  was  a  very  strict  man,  very 
hard  on  himself,  and  also  hard  on  others  because  he  was  a 
perfectionist.   He  was  a  professional  who  cared  an  awful  lot  about 
who  were  his  board  members.   He  practically  interceded  to  bring 
the  people  that  he  felt  were  right  for  that  board  on  to  the 
nominating  committee.   The  only  time  I  ever  can  remember  in 
communal  organization  where  the  professional  used  to  come  to  the 
nominating  committee  in  person.   The  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee  might  submit  to  the  professional  and  ask  for  names,  but 
then  they  wouldn't  be  there.   Except  on  call.   Not  with  Lou.   That 
was  his  organization.   He  always  said  we  were  partners.   [laughs] 
He  always  said  he  was  the  chief  partner. 


Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund 


Glaser:   Another  group  that  you  have  been  active  with  for  many,  many  years 
is  the  Federation's  Endowment  Fund.   Would  you  explain  to  me  the 
different  funds  they  have  and  how  they  function? 

Sinton:   Well,  first  of  all,  there's  a  general  fund,  which  is  the  working 
balances  funding  for  the  current  operations,  and  that  is  money 
that  essentially  comes  out  of  an  annual  campaign.   And  part  of 
your  administration  costs  have  to  come  out  of  it.   If  you  don't 
have  an  endowment  fund,  you're  going  to  have  to  budget  funds  for 
administration  from  your  annual  campaign.   We  used  to  have  a  small 
endowment  fund,  and  essentially  they  were  monies  that  came  from 
people's  bequests. 
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I  remember  one  of  the  big  ones  was  the  Pansy  Lewis  Fund. 
That  was  a  couple  of  million  dollars,  as  I  remember.   That  was 
really  one  of  the  first  ones,  and  that  one  was  designed  to  take 
care  of  emigres  settling  here.   We  never  heard  of  her.   I  think 
her  name  was  Isabella,  but  I  remember  the  name  Pansy  Lewis  because 
I  guess  that  was  her  nickname.   That  came  through,  I  think,  Sidney 
Ehrman's  office.   He  was  the  Ehrman  of  Ehrman,  Heller,  White  and 
McAuliffe. 

Then  we  had  funds  that  came  over  from  Maimonides  when  that 
liquidated,  and  we  had  money  that  came  from  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn 
Fund,  and  many  years  later,  the  Newhouse  Foundation.   There  were 
quite  a  few  foundations  that  merged  into  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Federation. 

But  first  we  had  to  set  it  up,  and  we  set  it  up,  I  think  it 
was  probably  the  late  sixties,  early  seventies,  as  I  remember. 
The  first  professional,  I  remember  working  for  it  outside  of  Treg- 
-but  he  was  staff --was  Marshall  Kuhn.   When  Marshall  Kuhn  was 
incapacitated  because  of  fatal  illness,  we  hired  Carole  Breen  who 
did  a  wonderful  job  in  promoting  the  fund  to  the  Jewish  community. 
There  were  brochures  and  seminars  on  the  importance  of  setting  up 
endowment  funds.   Carole  was  followed  by  Phyllis  Cook.   When  we 
had  enough,  we  also  set  up  an  investment  committee  to  handle  the 
investment  of  the  endowment.   There  were  probably  on  the  order  of 
maybe  four  or  five  million  dollars  in  the  beginning  when  we 
finally  set  it  up;  I  could  be  wrong,  but  that's  what  my 
recollection  is.   It's  much  bigger  than  that  now.   We  didn't  in 
those  days  go  aggressively  after  funds  for  the  endowment  funds.   I 
would  say  that  it  really  grew  under  the  administration  of  Phyllis 
Cook  more  than  anyone.   I  am  not  telling  you  what  year  that  was, 
but  it  came  much  later. 

We  used  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  program  of  trying  to  get  all 
the  board  members  to  put  in  letters  of  intent,  things  like  that. 
Also  to  go  out  to  the  community  and  get  people  to  put  the  Welfare 
Fund  in  their  wills.   It  became  very  organized  later,  when  we  set 
an  endowment  fund  committee.   Under  the  committee  auspices,  the 
staff  set  up  a  regular  manual  on  endowment  funds.   When  one 
compares  annual  funds  to  endowment  capital,  I  think  ours  is 
probably  one  of  the  top  five  endowment  funds  today,  of  any  of  the 
Federations . 

Glaser:   Aside  from  the  general  fund-- 

Sinton:   This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  fund.   The  general  fund  is 
purely  an  operating  fund. 

Glaser:   I  see.   And  that  gets  money  from  the  campaign? 
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Sinton:   It  gets  money  from  the  campaign,  and  it  gets  some  money  from  the 
general  fund  also.   The  endowment  fund  is  used  in  several  ways; 
now,  let's  talk  about  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund.   There's 
some  contribution  made  for  the  income  of  the  administration,  but 
most  of  it  goes  to  allocations  for  special  grants  for  special 
projects,  both  here  and  in  Israel.   The  general  fund  is  a  working 
fund.   It's  essentially  all  in  either  cash  or  money  market  funds 
or  things  like  that  so  it's  immediately  available.   I  don't  know 
what  it  is  today,  but  that's  administered  by  the  business  manager 
of  the  Federation,  usually. 

Glaser:   Then  you  have  the  philanthropic  fund. 

Sinton:   I  was  going  to  get  to  that.   The  philanthropic  funds  are  similar 
to  or  like  advise-and-consent  funds  by  contributors.   The  people 
who  give  to  philanthropic- -are  you  familiar  with  the  way  that  a 
philanthropic  fund  set-up  is?   There's  an  estate  fund  and  an 
endowment  fund. 

Glaser:   Is  this  when  a  person  gives  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  then 
tells  the  endowment  fund  where  they  want  the  funds  to  go? 

Sinton:   They  don't  tell  the  endowment  fund;  it's  a  philanthropic  fund  in 
the  sense  that  although  they  don't  have  legal  control  of  it,  they 
have  advisory  control.   They'll  give  to  a  fund  which  is,  let's 
say,  designated  for  Eleanor  Glaser,  the  Eleanor  Glaser 
Philanthropic  Fund.   Eleanor  and  Ernie  Glaser  give  from  time  to 
time.   They  give  a  lump  sum  to  be  used  for  the  Welfare  Fund,  or  to 
be  used  to  give  to  the  University  of  California,  or  to  be  given  to 
their  favorite --to  the  SPCA,  whatever.   Providing  it's  an 
organization  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Federation,  an 
endowment  fund  that  it's  an  appropriate  thing  to  give  to.   Some 
kinds  of  things  they  have  not  approved,  but  I  would  say  it's  very 
rare.   I  think  if  it  was  for  something  for  vivisection  or 
something  like  that  was  very  controversial,  they  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  do  it. 

Glaser:   Are  these  funds  that  are  given  out  from  the  philanthropic  fund 
capital  or  are  they  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Sinton:   They  are  both,  because  first  of  all  the  endowment  committee  cannot 
use  any  funds  from  the  philanthropic  fund.   They  cannot  use  the 
corpus.   The  donor  of  the  philanthropic  fund  can  tell  Phyllis 
Cook,  who  is  the  administrator.   Let's  say  there's  $50,000  in  the 
Eleanor  Glaser  fund.   Eleanor  Glaser  tells  them  she  wants  to  give 
$5,000  of  that  fund  to  the  Federation,  $3,000  for  the  Judah  Magnes 
Western  History  Center,  whatever.   That  would  come  out  of  the 
corpus  of  the  philanthropic  fund.   Every  year  Phyllis  will  tell 
the  person  in  the  philanthropic  fund  how  much  income  is  in  that 
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Glaser: 


Sinton: 


fund,  and  then  it  accumulates  and  it  goes  into  corpus  if  it  isn't 
used.   The  Federation  has  a  right  to  go  into  a  philanthropic  fund 
with  the  advisory  consent  of  a  person.   For  instance,  they  might 
call  you  and  say,  "We  have  a  project  for  a  Jewish  film  festival. 
Would  you  consider  making  a  $2,500  donation  to  it?"   Or  whatever 
you  want  to  do  out  of  your  philanthropic  fund.   You  might  say  no, 
or  "That'd  be  very  good;  I  could  do  that."  Or  they'll  send  a  list 
out  to  the  philanthropic  fund  donors  and  explain  what  fields 
they're  interested  in  and  advise  them  of  the  kinds  of  things  where 
they  might  need  support.   So  there's  a  communication  back  and 
forth  to  use  them. 

But  in  general,  the  person  who  has  given  money  for  a  philanthropic 
fund  controls  it  as  far  as  making  the  grants? 

Well,  legally  they  don't  control  because  if  you  make  a  gift  and 
you  get  a  deduction  you've  lost  control.   But  from  a  pragmatic 
standpoint,  unless  it's  something  that  the  Federation  feels  is  not 
appropriate,  you  could  give  to  practically  anything  you  want.   And 
they  have  regular  forms  on  how  you  make  gifts  to  the  various 
things  that  you're  interested  in.   Back  and  forth  all  the  time 
I've  had  a  fund  there  for  years.   It's  a  wonderful  medium.   And 
they  don't  charge  you  any  overhead. 


Sinton: 


Glaser: 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 
Sinton: 


If  it  is  the  charge  is  very  minimal.   I  know  that  I  used  to  have  a 
fund  at  the  San  Francisco  Foundation.   I  don't  any  more,  but  they 
had  they  what  they  called  advise-and-consent  funds,  which  are  the 
same  thing  as  our  philanthropic  funds. 

There's  some  legal  restrictions  on  foundations  that  you  have  to 
have  disbursed  a  certain  amount  of  funds  per  year. 


That  essentially  is  for  private  foundations, 
percent. 

I  see.   So  that  doesn't  apply. 


I  believe,  it's  5 


That  doesn't  apply  to  community  foundations.   The  Federation's  is 
a  community  foundation  as  is  the  San  Francisco  Foundation.   On  the 
other  hand,  another  one  that  I  have  an  interest  in  is  the 
Zellerbach  Family  Foundation.   That  is  applicable  to  a  foundation 
like  that. 
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79 
President.  1967-1968 

Glaser:  Shall  we  talk  about  your  term  as  president? 

Sinton:  If  I  can  remember  it.   [laughs] 

Glaser:  Well,  let's  see. 

Sinton:  I'll  try. 

Israel's  Six  Day  War,  1967 


Glaser:   Those  years  were  '67  and  '68,  and,  of  course,  there  was  the  '67 
war,  which  must  have  had  quite  an  impact  on  what  you  were  doing. 

Sinton:   It  certainly  did.   It  was  a  very  dramatic  year,  '67,  in  the 

history  of  Israel,  I  guess,  and  also  the  Jews  in  Diaspora.   I  can 
remember  more  elation  in  that  year.   Well,  I  would  almost  call  it 
euphoric.   There  was  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  fundraising.   I 
forget  the  change  between  that  year  and  the  previous  year,  but  I 
would  have  guessed  there  would  have  been  a  double,  but  I'm  not 
sure.   That  can  be  checked. 

We  had  started  missions,  I  guess  in  the  late  fifties,  early 
sixties.   We  hadn't  sent  an  awful  lot  of  missions  in  the  sixties, 
but  I  guess  they  really  increased  a  lot  after  the  '67  war.   I  went 
originally  in  '60  to  Israel  with  a  private  group  here  from  San 
Francisco,  and  I  went  again  in  '66,  personally,  but  it  wasn't  a 
mission. 

But  there  was  tremendous  increase  in  interest,  as  I  remember, 
in  Israel  from  the  '67  war  on.   I  don't  know  what  kind  of  specific 
events  you  were  interested  in.   I  probably  need  my  memory  jogged  a 
little  bit,  in  terms  of  who  came  here  when  we  did  the  fundraising 
and  so  forth,  because  we  had  a  wonderful  set  of  visitors  from 
Israel  at  all  times,  and  I  just  can't  recall  when  Abba  Eban  was 
here,  or  Golda  Meir  was  here,  or  Levi  Eshkol  was  here,  but  they 
all  came  here,  over  a  time. 
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Federation  Divisions 


Glaser:   Did  you  do  anything  during  your  administration  to  encourage 

newcomers  to  join,  to  broaden  the  community's  involvement  in  the 
Federation? 

Sinton:   Sometime  along  then,  we  set  up  the  Young  Adult  Division,  because  I 
remember  talking  to  them. 

Glaser:   That  was  in  '66  when  they  had  their  inaugural  event. 
Sinton:   I  remember  going  to  talk  to  them  at  the  Elks  Club. 
Glaser:   At  the  Elks  Club? 

Sinton:   Yes,  where  the  Elks  Club  used  to  be,  on  Center  Street.   I  remember 
they  had  a  meeting.   I  can  remember  Irving  Rabin  and  Jerry  Braun, 
among  others.   I  think  Ernie  Weiner  was  working  for  the 
Federation. 

Glaser:   Yes,  he  was  the  public  relations  man. 
Sinton:   Yes,  that's  right. 

That  was  a  good  group,  I  think  Lou  Weintraub  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  that.   The  formation  of  it.   They  had  their  own  campaign; 
they  had  orientation  in  all  the  agencies.   It  was  also  where  boys 
and  girls  met,  dated,  and  got  married.   I  think  the  first 
president  of  that  organization  was  Irving  Rabin. 

Glaser:   Yes.   And  the  first  function  was  a  dance  or  a  dinner  at  the  World 
Trade  Club. 

Sinton:   World  Trade  Center?  So  it's  almost  twenty- five  years  ago. 
Glaser:   It's  been  going  on  a  long  time. 

Sinton:   Yes,  it  has.   I  don't  know  what  other  organizations  we  had.   Of 

course  we  had  a  thriving  Women's  Division  by  that  time.   They  had 
their  training  session  and  so  forth,  but  that  was  something  that 
had  been  in  place  for  a  number  of  years  before  that. 

Glaser:   What  was  your  relationship  to  the  constituent  agencies,  their 

heads  and  the  professionals?  Was  there  anything  different  during 
your  administration? 

Sinton:   Probably  not.   [laughs]   As  the  president  I  had  to  go  and  make  a 

talk;  I  had  to  go  on  the  circuit  at  their  annual  meetings  and  talk 
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about  the  Federation,  in  relation  to  the  agencies  and  so  forth.   I 
don't  know  if  we  did  anything  differently.   I  know  that  our 
professional  used  to  have  periodic  meetings  with  the 
professionals.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  every  month  or  every  other 
month;  whatever  it  was,  those  were  purely  for  the  professionals 
and  did  not  include  lay  people. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  what  significant  events  took  place 
under  my  administrations  compared  with  any  previous 
administration.   My  recollection  was  the  '67  war,  and  that  was  the 
highlight.   And,  of  course,  that  was  a  very  dominating  thing.   I 
can't  remember  what  we  did  about  any  of  the  agencies  during  that 
time  unless  I  was  looking  at  the  minutes  and  had  my  memory  jogged 
a  little  bit. 


Jewish  Education 


Glaser:   Was  there  anything  going  on  with  Jewish  education?   Was  it 
expanding  at  that  time? 

Sinton:   I'm  sure  it  was. 

Glaser:   I  think  all  the  trouble  came  later,  though,  didn't  it? 

Sinton:   Well,  we  had  a  few  problems  with  the  Hebrew  Academy.   I  remember 
meeting  with  Rabbi  [Pinchas]  Lipner  when  I  was  president. 

Glaser:   Oh,  is  that  right? 

Sinton:   Yes.   I  remember  meeting  with  him  and  a  man  called  Jack- -I  can't 
remember  his  last  name;  he  was  the  president.   Brian  Lurie  can 
remember  his  name.   I  can  remember  Rabbi  Lipner  coming  to  my 
office  with  his  president,  and  I  took  them  to  lunch  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.   I  remember  sitting  down  and  going  over  the  menu.   I 
suddenly  realized  I  had  ordered  and  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen 
had  ordered.   Of  course,  everything  on  the  menu,  I  guess,  was 
traif  [not  Kosher].   But  I  asked,  didn't  they  want  to  go  somewhere 
else?  No.   But  that's  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  meal  where  two 
people  were  watching  me.   We  were  talking  while  I  ate.   [laughs] 
I  still  remember.   There  were  some  very  interesting  relationships 
between  the  Federation  and  the  Hebrew  Academy.   They  weren't 
always  peaceful.   But  I  think  the  problems  developed  after  my 
presidency. 


Glaser: 
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I  think  during  your  presidency  there  was  a  study  that  determined 
that  the  Brandeis  Day  School  should  be  affiliated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Education. 


Sinton:   Yes,  that's  true,  that  happened. 


Goals  as  President 


Glaser:   Did  you  have  any  goals  for  yourself  when  you  were  the  president? 

Sinton:   I  don't  think  I  consciously  made  goals  for  myself.   I  know  that 
other  presidents  did  after  me. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  president,  I  remember  being  very 
conscious  that  there  were  tensions  between  Treg  [Sanford 
Treguboff ]  and  Lou  [Louis  Weintraub] .   I  sort  of  felt  that  I  was 
an  unofficial  mediator  of  some  of  those  disputes.   I  was  close  to 
both  of  them,  but  it  took  some  hand  holding,  I  remember  that. 

Treg  and  I  used  to  go  over  the  agendas  before  the  meetings, 
and  we  talked  informally  about  what  the  goals  for  the  annual  drive 
would  be.   We  talked  a  little  bit  about  bringing  in  new  people, 
more  solicitors,  going  to  the  outlying  areas- -the  South  Peninsula 
was  one,  Marin  was  another. 

In  fact,  talking  about  Marin  brings  me  back  to  when  I  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  campaign  many  years  before,  in  '49.   I  remember 
going  over  with  Treg  to  Marin  County.   We  went  over  with  cards 
ourselves,  and  we'd  go  door-to-door  soliciting  some  of  the  Marin 
residents  in  those  days.   Marin  was  a  very  small  contributor  in 
those  days  to  the  Welfare  Fund,  and  was  just  beginning  to  develop. 
But  there  were  some  wealthy  families  over  there  that  I  remember 
helped  us.   One  name  was  Albert.   They  were  one  of  the  early  ones 
there.   Of  course,  Marin  is  a  flourishing  community  today.   I 
wouldn't  think  that  we  had  probably  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
gifts  from  the  whole  county  in  those  days.   Well,  I  didn't  mean  to 
go  off  the  track,  but  it  made  me  think  of  it  when  you  asked  that 
question. 

The  job  of  president  of  the  Federation,  fortunately,  is  a 
much  more  sought-after  job  today  than  it  was  in  those  days.   And 
that's  good.   We  didn't  use  to  have  a  lot  of  people  in  line  in 
those  days,  when  I  took  over.   Coming  after  me,  there  were  two 
people  vying  for  the  job.   Both  very  good;  one  was  Mel  Swig  and 
the  other  was  John  Steinhart,  I  remember.   I  think  John  came 
before  Mel. 
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Glaser:   I  think  so. 

Sinton:   I  don't  know  how  it  works.   But  they  probably  did  a  lot  more  about 
goal -setting  than  I  did.   I  was  probably  not  quite  as  directed  as 
some  of  the  ones  that  followed  me.   I  know  that  some  of  the 
previous  presidents,  Syl  Lisberger  and  Walter  Heller  practically 
made  their  office  in  the  Welfare  Fund.   They  were  there  all  the 
time.   I  didn't  live  at  the  Federation  Office.   It  was  a  different 
kind  of  relationship.   I  think  today  it's  practically  a  full-time 
job.   I  think  our  total  population  count  in  the  Massarik  study  was 
probably  around  85,000  for  the  Federation  area.   Now  I  understand 
it's  around  225,000. 
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XII   THE  1959  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Hospitality  Committee 


Sinton: 


Glaser : 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 
Sinton: 

Glaser: 


Maybe  it  would  have  been  a  better  Federation  in  those  days  if  I 
had  spent  more  time  at  it,  but  I  don't  think  so.   I  enjoyed  it, 
went  to  a  lot  of  the  meetings.   I  always  went  to  the  General 
Assemblies,  and  we  used  to  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from  them. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  things  I  remember  about  that,  was  that 
pre-dates  my  presidency,  was  in  1959  we  had  the  first  General 
Assembly  ever  held  in  San  Francisco.   Wasn't  it? 

Yes. 

I  think  I  was  the  local  chairman  for  hospitality,  but  I  might  not 
have  been.   I  don't  know  who  was  president  at  that  time.1   But  I 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  assembly. 


I  didn't  come  across  your  name  as  such, 
great  deal  of  detail  about  that. 


The  minutes  didn't  have  a 


Well,  I  think  the  reason  it  might  be  that  I  was  chairman,  was 
because  I  think  it  coincided  with  my  being  president  of  the 
Western  Region  for  the  Council?   I  thought  it  was  around  then. 

I  have  you  Western  Region  for  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.   Were  you 
also  Western- - 


Sinton:   Western  Region  for  the  CJFWF,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 

Welfare  Funds.   I  think  Miss  Skinner  has  my  curriculum  vitae;  I'm 
pretty  sure,  because  I  got  to  know  Lou  Weintraub  well  when  I  was 
involved  with  that. 

Glaser:   From  1955  to  '58  you  were  president  of  the  Western  region. 


'Walter  A.  Haas,  Sr.  was  president  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare 
Fund,  1958-1960. 
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Sinton:   Okay,  and  who  was  the  local  chairman  for  that  '59  General 

Assembly?   I  thought  that  I  was,  having  just  served  as  president 
of  the  Western  Region. 

But  anyway,  I  remember  we  had  some  problems  then  because -- 
Glaser:   Problems  with  the  General  Assembly? 

Sinton:   No,  something  that  came  out  of  that.   One  of  the  talks  was  on 
released  time  in  connection  with  the  separation  of  church  and 
state- -it  might  have  been  AJC  [American  Jewish  Committee]  then.   I 
think  one  of  the  people  who  spoke  on  it  was  Stanley  Mosk.   I  think 
it  was  '59.   It  was  a  controversial  subject.   Anyway,  subsequent 
to  that  I  got  a  letter  and  bomb  threat  to  my  house. 

Glaser:   Really? 

Sinton:   I  was  maybe  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  that  day  at  which  this  was 
discussed.   I  remember  I  hired  a  detective  and  everything  else  to 
find  out  who  was  doing  these  things.   We  never  found  him.   But, 
you  know,  they  started  sending  flowers  or  presents  that  we  didn't 
order  to  people  we  didn't  know.   It  was  a  flurry  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  the  event. 

Glaser:   That  sounds  scary. 

Sinton:   Well,  it  was,  a  little.   But  they  didn't  do  anything.   I  thought 
of  it  years  later  because  in  1970  somebody  threw  a  Molotov 
cocktail  in  our  dining-room  window.   We  had  a  house  on  the  corner, 
and  we  weren't  there,  fortunately.   But  it  burned  up  most  of  the 
house.   The  structure  stood,  but  we  lost  our  wedding  gifts, 
everything.   It  was  burned  up.   Some  kids  did  it.   We  don't  think 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  other.   That  was  in  1970;  this 
other  thing  was  in  '59. 

Glaser:   And  this  because  somebody  spoke  about  the  need  for  the  separation 
of  church  and  state? 

Sinton:   Yes,  but  it  had  to  do  with  released  time,  and  I  think  it  might 
have  been  the  American  Jewish  Committee  regional  meeting.   It 
might  not  have  been  the  Federation. 
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National  Foundation  for  Jewish  Culture 


Glaser:   At  that  '59  General  Assembly,  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Vincent 
who  called  for-- 

Sinton:   Sidney  Vincent. 

Glaser:   And  he  called  for  a  greater  commitment  to  Jewish  culture,  and  out 
of  that  Dan  Koshland  became  president  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Jewish  Culture. 


Sinton:   Yes,  that  was  it. 

Glaser:   And  you  got  involved  in  that  too. 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  got  involved  in  it,  like  everything  else  there.   Sidney 

Vincent  was  at  the  time  the  executive  director  of  Cleveland.   He 
followed  Hank  Zucker.   That  was  designed  to  encourage  the  bringing 
together  of  all  the  cultural  activities.   There  were  a  lot  of 
different  cultural  organizations  in  those  days- -magazines  and 
institutes  and  so  forth.   It  was  really  the  Council  of  Federations 
who  initiated  that  particular  organization. 

Glaser:   And  did  they  support  it? 

Sinton:   Yes,  and  we  used  to  get  gifts  from  some  of  the  communities  for  it. 
I  don't  even  know  if  they  exist  today;  it's  a  different  name 
today.   It's  not  the  same  name  now,  something  "J".   But  for  years 
there  were  allocations  made,  I  think,  through  the  budgeting 
process  for  the  organization. 

Glaser:   And  then  you  were  on  their  board,  weren't  you? 

Sinton:   Yes.   I  was  on  that  board,  but  I've  got  to  tell  you  I  was  not 

active  on  that  board.   They  get  representatives  from  the  various 
Federations  on  that  board,  I  think  the  headquarters  were  in  New 
York,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.   I  met  with  a  man  that  used  to  come  out 
here.   They  had  a  tremendous  turnover  of  executives  in  that 
organization.   It  was  hard  keeping  up  with  it.   I  think  it  never 
lived  up  to  what  we  had  hoped  for  from  it  when  we  founded  it. 

Glaser:   In  effect,  then,  it  was  an  umbrella  organization? 

Sinton:   Yes.   Because  in  Jewish  life,  just  like  any  other  one  not 

specifically  Jewish,  you  give  to  something  that  is  going  to  have 
the  program,  and  the  more  layers  you  put  between  you  and  what  the 
organization  is  the  less  committed  people  are.   I  remember  that 
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one  time  we- -this  was  in  1953 --there  was  a  gentleman  called 
Maclver.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Maclver  study? 

Glaser:   Yes.   It  rings  a  bell  but  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Sinton:   It  was  a  study  that  was  set  up,  I  guess  by  NCRAC- -National 

Community  Relations  Advisory  Council- -to  study  why  we  needed  so 
many  different  community  relations  organizations.   The  idea  was  to 
get  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  to  take 
different  parts  of  the  community  relations  field,  somehow  merge 
them.   They  never  were  able  to  get  very  far  with  that.   The 
institutions  of  Jewish  life,  once  they  get  started,  they  thrive 
and  they  have  a  life  of  their  own,  even  if  sometimes  people  feel 
that  there  are  too  many  of  them.   Those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
receiving  end,  I'm  sure,  get  mail  from  all  kinds  of  organizations, 
and  sometimes  we  don't  make  that  much  distinction  between  one  from 
another.   But  they  all  want  something. 

Glaser:   Yes  indeed. 

Sinton:   I  told  you  the  story  about  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  didn't  I? 

Glaser:   I'm  not  sure. 

Sinton:   In  a  meeting  he  had  when  he  was  the  president  of  the  Welfare  Fund, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  (I  think  it  was  a  regional  meeting 
or  something  here),  and  they  invited  Lloyd  over  to  speak  to  them. 
This  is  Lloyd,  Senior,  not  Lloyd's  son. 

Glaser:   I  don't  think  you  told  me  this. 

Sinton:   He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  and  I  remember  his  talking  to 
the  group.   They  were  all  very  serious,  and  he  said,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  understand  that  the  American  Jewish  Committee   can 
make  relations  better  between  Jews  and  non-Jews.   And  I  think  you 
do  a  wonderful  job.   But,  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  you."  He 
said,  "Your  organization  sends  me  more  material  than  I  can  keep  up 
with.   I  think  you're  causing  anti-Semitism  among  mailmen." 
[laughter] 

Glaser:   Oh,  that's  wonderful. 

Sinton:   He  was  that  kind  of  a  guy,  he  was  really  a  delightful  gentleman, 
and  he  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 
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Sinton:   There  were  a  bunch  of  us;  I  remember  Lloyd  and  Bob  Levison,  Walter 
Haas,  Sr.,  maybe  Walter  Heller,  a  few  others  around  the  table.   We 
were  talking  about  what  we  were  expecting  each  other  to  give, 
because  we  were  the  leadership,  whatever  it  was  that  year.   This 
was  not  the  campaign;  we  were  all  directors.   We  knew  that  Lloyd 
was  very  conscientious  about  soliciting  the  people  he  knew  well 
who  were  on  the  board  and  getting  them  to  be  leaders  in  terms  of 
giving. 

You  have  to  know  by  way  of  background,  that  Walter  Haas  was- 
-and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Stern  Halls.   There's  a  Stern  Hall  at 
Cal,  there's  one  at  Mills,  there's  another  one  at  Stanford.   These 
were  gifts  made  possible  through  the  Lucie  Stern  trust  or  estate, 
and  Mr.  Haas  was  the  president  of  that.   His  wife  was  nee  Stern. 
It  was  the  kind  of  fund  that  was  required  to  be,  as  I  understand 
it,  liquidated  within  fifteen  years  of  the  death  of  the  creator  of 
the  trust.   So  he  was  giving  away  a  lot  of  money  over  the  years. 

Lloyd  turned  to  Walter  Haas.  He  said,  "Now,  as  far  as  your 
gift,"  he  said,  "I  want  some  of  that  good  Haas  money  this  time." 
[laughs] 


Daniel  E.  Koshland 


Sinton:   Dan  Koshland  was  another  one  of  us  sitting  there  that  night. 

Well,  Dan  Koshland  was  one  hell  of  a  guy.   I  think  he  left  more 
individual  gifts  in  his  estate  than  anybody  I've  ever  heard  of. 
All  personal.   I  think  there  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  them. 
He  left  stuff  to  Treg,  to  Lou  Weintraub,  to  everybody.   He  really 
was  amazing. 

Glaser:   He  certainly  had  a  wonderful  reputation. 

Sinton:   His  name  was  Daniel  Edward  Koshland,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  people 
that  worked  at  Levi  Strauss.   There  were,  I  don't  know  how  many 
people  in  that  firm  who  called  their  children  Daniel  Edward, 
whatever  it  was.   Every  time  they  named  them  after  him,  he'd  give 
them  $50,  something  like  that.   He  was  that  kind  of  a  man.   Very 
close  to  the  people. 

Also,  that  man  avoided  being  president  of  the  Federation. 
Glaser:   That's  what  I  heard. 
Sinton:   Oh,  he  never  wanted-- 
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Glaser:   Not  president  of  anything,  not  just  the  Federation. 

Sinton:  He  was  president  for  a  while  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El.  Dan  was  the 
one  that  was  involved  with  getting  Rabbi  Fine  for  us.  And  it  was 
during  Harold  Zellerbach's  regime. 
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XIII   CHANGES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  FEDERATION 


Growth  of  the  Federation  and  Relationship  to  Israel 


Glaser:   How  has  the  Federation  changed  over  the  years,  and  what  was  the 
impact  by  the  various  executive  directors? 

Sinton:   The  Federation  grew  as  our  population  grew.   It  intensified,  I 
think,  as  support  of  our  cultural  tradition.   It  grew  in  the 
number  of  missions  that  it  initiated  and  helped.   We  now  probably 
send  more  missions,  I  think,  than  practically  any  other  city  our 
size.   The  missions  developed  very  much  under  Brian  Lurie.   Brian 
Lurie,  before  he  came  to  us,  had  been  in  charge  of  missions  for 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.   So  he  had  a  lot  of  contacts  and 
experience  in  the  development  of  this.   I  mention  the  missions 
because  they've  had  a  very  big  impact  on  San  Francisco  in  terms  of 
this  relationship  to  Israel. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that's  happened  the  last  number  of 
years- -I  think  Brian  came,  in  '74  originally,  so  it's  now  sixteen 
years- -has  been  the  people-to-people  relationship  between  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  citizens  of  our  town.   I  think  as  much  as  any  other 
city  has  done,  whether  it  was--.   Of  course,  the  Project  Renewal 
is  one  that  has  been  done  on  an  institutional  basis,  which  was 
originally  set  up,  I  guess,  by  Menachem  Begin. 

But  we  have  built  and  gone  beyond  that  in  terms  of  developing 
through  our  overseas  committee  with  an  Amuta  and  with  an  office  in 
Jeruselem. 

Glaser:   [from  preliminary  interview]  Tell  me  about  the  overseas  committee. 

Sinton:   The  overseas  committee  was  initiated  really  in  1984  under  Dick 

Goldman.   Brian  Lurie  and  Phyllis  Cook  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it;  it 
is  essentially  a  group  which  has  studied  and  is  working  in  its 
relationship  with  the  Jewish  Agency- -the  good  points  and  the  bad 
points  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  a  lot  of  bad  points.   It  is  a  group 
of  about  twenty- five  to  thirty  people  who  have  been  active  in  the 
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The  Amuta:  JCF's  Israeli  Advisors 


What  do  the  head  of  a  Jewish  Agency  divi 
sion,  a  leading  expert  on  Israel-Diaspora 
relations,  the  CEO  of  Israel's  "Best  Busi 
ness  of  1988."  an  educator,  a  diplomat. 
an  attorney,  a  painter  and  a  pollster  have  in  common? 

All  are  members  of  the  Amuta  —  JCF's  board  of  Is 
raeli  volunteer  advisors  which  assists  the  the  Federa 
tion  in  making  decisions  as  to  where  it  will  allocate 
more  than  SIOO.OOO  in  funds  for  special  projects  each 
year. 

Established  four  years  ago.  the  Amuta  is  a  unique 
creation  of  the  JCF.  a  bellwether  group  in  Israel-Dias 
pora  relations. 

Initiative  is  nothing  new  to  the  San  Francisco  JCF.  As 
one  of  the  first  U.S.  Jewish  communities  to  set  up  an 
office  in  Israel,  grant  special  allocations  to  Israel  by  by 
passing  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  first  to  create  its 
own  Amuta.  the  JCF  is  used  to  breaking  ground. 

During  their  most  recent  trip  to  Israel  earlier  this 
summer.  Federation  leaders  met  with  a  number  of 
other  officials  from  major  U.S.  federations,  many  of 
whom  are  now  thinking  of  creating  Amutas  similar  to 
San  Francisco's.  According  to  Ron  Kaufman,  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  Overseas  Committee,  the  relationship 
is  a  "win-win  situation,  and  other  federations  would 
benefit  from  having  such  a  partnership. 

"Wider  implementation  of  the  Amuta  concept  would 
definitely  strengthen  Israel-Diaspora  relations."  says 
Kaufman.  "The  Federations  would  have  a  better  under 
standing  of  major  Israeli  issues,  they  would  be  more  co 
ordinated  in  their  responses  to  these  issues. 

"In  addition."  says  Kaufman,  "the  Amuta  partner 
ship  can  reinforce  Federation  fundraismg  by  targeting 
innovative,  accountable  programs  for  allocations." 

The  idea  of  creating  a  volunteer-driven,  social  action 
group  in  Israel  independent  of  political  and  religious  al 
legiances  is.  itself,  something  of  an  innovation  in  Israel. 
Few  opportunities  exist  for  volunteers  in  the  indepen 
dent  sector  to  work  with  their  counterparts  in  the  U.S. 
on  issues  affecting  all  Israelis. 

Robert  Sinton.  a  long-time  member  and  former  chair 
man  of  the  JCF  Overseas  Committee,  speaks  of  the 
Amuta  with  pride.  "It's  an  extraordinary  group."  he 
says.  "They  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  professions. 
They're  all  leaders  in  their  fields.  And  they're  deeply 
committed  to  building  a  better  Israel  in  partnership 
with  the  Diaspora." 

Sinton  is  justifiably  proud.  The  Amuta  includes  lead 
ers  from  every  area  of  Israeli  endeavor.  Six  of  the  20 
Amuta  members  are  olim  who  were  born  in  the  U.S.: 
two  are  Bay  Area  natives.  One  member  is  a  resident  of 
Kirvat  Shmona. 
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SUBJECT:  RECOWENDATIONS  TO  THE   OVERSEAS  COMMITTEE 

FRO*-!:  RON   KAUFMAN 


1 .  COLVIN,  Ken 

2.  DICK,  Randy 

3.  FELDMAN,  Jesse 

4.  GOLDMAN,  Richard,  Chairman 

5.  GREEN,  William 

6.  LOWENBERG,  Bill 

7.  MYERS,  Larry 

8.  ROSENBLATT,  Dr.  Andrew 

9.  RUBENSTEIN,  Michael 

10.  SINTON,  Robert  ,  Vice  Chairman 

11.  SWIG,  Cissie 

12.  SWIG,  Mel 

EX-OFFICIO: 

13.  Chairperson,  Planning  £  Budgeting  Committee:  Raquel  Newman 

14.  Vice  Chairperson,  Planning  &  Budgeting  Committee:  Mel  Wasserman 

15.  Chairperson,  Project  Renewal:  Annette  Dobbs 

16.  Vice  Chairperson,  Project  Renewal:  Alan  Rothenberg 

17.  President:  Ron  Kaufman 


October  31,  1984 
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JCF  Overseas  Dollars  1991 

The  following  represents  just  a  sample  of  the 
diverse  economic,  social  and  educational 
programs  that  the  JCF's  Overseas/Project 
Renewal  Committee  carries  out  in  Israel  with 
your  dollars: 

•  Responding  to  the  need  for  regional  economic 
development  because  of  the  inflow  of  Soviet 
emigres,  it  is  leading  other  federations  in 
North  America  by  looking  for  broad 
economic  solutions  in  the  Upper  Galilee. 

•  It  is  coordinating  a  loan  fund  program  for 
business  development  in  Kiryat  Shmona  and 
is  expanding  it— a  program  that  has  served  as 
a  model  for  other  federations. 

•  It  has  hired  an  economic  development 
specialist  who  will  promote  private  United 
States  business  investment  in  Israel. 

•  Through  the  Melitz  Center,  it  funds  a  seed 
project  which  trains  Soviet  emigre  youth  in 
Judaism  and  Zionism  and  then  trains  them  to 
take  on  leadership  roles  within  their  peer 
group  ($65,000). 

•  Through  the  Soviet/Jewish  Zionist  Forum,  it 
funds  the  training  of  Russian-speaking  Israeli 
educators  to  work  with  Soviet  emigres 
throughout  the  country  ($65,000). 

•  Its  Sovlanul  (tolerance)  program  teaches 
Israeli  high  school  students  the  listening  and 
debating  skills  that  are  the  pillars  of 
democracy  and  pluralism  ($10,000). 

•  It  funds  a  Gifted  Children's  Program  at  Tel 
Hai  Regional  College  and  is  currently 
working  with  20  high  school  students  in 
Kiryat  Shmona,  helping  promote  self-esteem 
and  academic  excellence  ($59,000). 

•  It  funds  a  summer  camp  which  brings 
together  children  from  the  Jewish  moshav  of 
Shorashim  with  the  Arab  children  of  the 
nearby  village,  Sha'ab  ($30,000). 

•  It  funds  the  Zimmerman  Library  at  the 
Danziger  High  School  in  Kiryat  Shmona, 
providing  library  services  to  students  in  the 
Upper  Galilee  town  ($250,000). 

•  It  funds  the  Tel  Hanan  Elderly  Center,  a 
community  center  providing  programs  and 
services  to  the  low-income  elderly  residents 
of  Nesher  ($50,000). 
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Federation.   Ron  Kaufman  is  now  the  chairman  of  it.   We  go  to 
Israel  at  least  once  every  other  year;  they  would  like  us  to  go 
every  year.   We  go  there  as  a  group,  usually  at  the  time  when  the 
Agency  has  its  meetings  in  June.   We  have  what  is  called  Amuta  in 
Jerusalem,  Amuta  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  committee.   We  are 
actually  giving  separate  funding;  it's  not  a  lot  of  money,  it's 
about  $15,000  a  year,  to  projects  in  Israel  that  have  nothing  much 
to  do  with  the  Jewish  Agency.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  San  Francisco 
was  heavily  criticized  for  a  while  for  doing  this  kind  of  thing. 

Glaser:   Is  this  the  committee  that  established  it's  own  office  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  San  Francisco  Federation? 

Sinton:   Yes.   It  originally  came  about  in  terms  of  studying  the  Agency, 
and  as  we  got  to  know  more  and  more  about  the  Agency- -we  have  a 
Project  Renewal  there  and  had  an  office  there.   They  combined  it 
with  it  and  hired  a  staff  person,  and  we  are  working  with  the 
cities  now  in  connection  with  all  of  this.   It's  a  committee  that 
almost  has  a  life  of  it's  own.   It's  fascinating.   It's  involve  a 
lot  of  past  presidents,  [end] 

Glaser:   What  is  that  word? 
Sinton:   A-m-u-t-a. 
Glaser:   Oh,  yes. 

Sinton:   That's  the  development  that's  come  about  through  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  and  I  give  a  lot  of  credit  on  that  to  Brian  and  to 
Dick  Goldman,  Ron  Kaufman.   Are  you  generally  familiar  with  that? 
So  you  know  what  it  is. 

Glaser:   Brian  Lurie  took  the  Federation  in  an  entirely  different  tack, 
moving  away  from  the  UJA  in  its  use  of  funds. 

Sinton:   Well,  yes,  and  from  the  Jewish  Agency.   We  had  been  very 

concerned- -it' s  much  better  now- -about  the  accountability  for  the 
funds,  the  way  they  were  administered  by  the  Agency,  and  also  the 
politicization  of  the  Agency.   The  World  Zionist  Organization 
side,  and  the  United  Israel  Appeal  side,  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
things  were  duplicated,  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  jobs  there  were 
given  to  some  of  the  people  on  the  slates  that  didn't  get  elected 
to  the  Knesset.   Things  like  that. 

We  were  concerned  about  getting  something  started  that  would 
enhance,  I  think,  the  relationship  of  the  Diaspora  to  Israel,  over 
and  above  what  went  on  through  these  institutions.   I  talked  about 
it  earlier;  the  closer  you  can  get  to  the  recipient  of  your  funds, 
the  better  it  is.   San  Francisco  is  very  criticized  by  some  of  the 
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other  communities  for  that,  and  we  set  up  a  separate  small  amount  - 
-it  was  $100 ,000- -that  we  gave  to  be  administered  by  our  Amuta, 
which  is  this  committee.   It's  larger  than  that  now,  but  the 
result  of  it  has  been,  we  feel,  that  the  Agency  has  gone  through  a 
very  big  change,  particularly  under  its  new  under  Mendel  Kaplan, 
who  is  the  current  president.   But  there's  been  a  tremendous 
change . 

Glaser:   I  think  other  communities  are  following  suit. 

Sinton:   Yes,  they  are.   The  Council  of  Federations  has  an  overseas 

committee,  and  the  thing  that  San  Francisco  has  initiated  has  been 
followed  through  by  a  lot  of  other  communities.   I  don't  know 
whether  it's  to  the  extent  where  they've  opened  up  their  own 
office  where  they  have  staff  in  Jerusalem.   Of  course,  the  Council 
now  has  staff  in  Jerusalem.   Didn't  use  to.   But  I  think  that 
Brian  has  done  a  lot  in  terms  of  enhancing  the  relationships 
between  Diaspora  and  Israel- -certainly  as  far  as  this  community  is 
concerned. 

I  think  our  interests  in  education  have  grown  tremendously. 
I  think  we  still  have  problems  in  the  development  of  our  donors, 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  that  give,  or  those  that  are  involved  as 
against  those  who  are  not  involved.   We've  had  a  tremendous  in- 
migration  of  people  into  this  area,  a  lot  of  whom  bring  a  rich 
cultural  experience  here.   I  think  we've  had  good  leadership  in 
terms  of  our  Soviet  emigres.   We're  a  port  city,  and  the  port 
cities  have  been  more  impacted  by  that  than  some  of  the  other 
cities  in  the  country.   For  Project  Freedom  we  were  one  of  the 
first  ones  to  initiate  a  program  for  fundraising  even  before  the 
UJA  got  started  on  it.   It's  not  all  Brian;  I  think  our  leadership 
today  is  very  tuned  in.   Somebody  like  our  president,  Annette 
Dobbs,  has  been  involved.   I  don't  know  how  many  times  she  goes  to 
Israel.   I  imagine  she's  probably  up  to  forty  in  the  number  of 
trips  she's  made  there.   We  have  a  lot  like  that.   When  I  think  of 
it,  Bill  Lowenberg  is  the  one  and  only  San  Francisco  member  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  board.   I  don't  think  we've  ever  had  anybody  before 
that  on  that  board. 

We're  very  concerned  about  what's  gone  on  in  Israel,  and  I 
think  that  we,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  have  restrained  in 
going  public  with  what  we  feel  wrong  with  Israel  or  the 
government.   There's  always  been  that  tension.   It's  been  coming, 
I  think,  to  a  head  in  recent  years.   In  the  "Who  is  a  Jew"  issue, 
there  was  a  big  impact  by  the  Diaspora  on  Israel.   And  then  the 
situation  with  the  Intifada,  and  now  the  tremendous  job  that  we 
have  on  Operation  Exodus  for  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  floodgates.   We  don't  want  to  see  that  happen  again,  what 
happened  in  the  thirties  and  forties. 
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JCF  eyes  role  change,  stressing 
community  development 


The  S.F.-based  Jewish  Communi- 
y  Federation's  board  of  directors 
has  endorsed  six  recommendations 
designed  to  change  the  JCFs  role. 

If  the  recommendations  are  put 
into  effect,  the  federation,  in  addi 
tion  to  being  the  major  Jewish  com 
munity  fund-raiser,  will  become  "a 
catalyst  for  community  develop 
ment,"  according  to  a  spokesperson. 

The  board  also  recommended 
that  the  federation  provide  funds  to 
implement  such  a  change  through  a 
variety  of  new  services  and  pro 
grams.  Those  funds  would  be  used, 
in  part,  for: 

•  The  purchase  of  more  video 
tapes  and  computer  software  to  be 
made  available  through  synagogues 
or  libraries  for  children;  job  fairs  for 
teens;  and  Judaic  study  programs  at 
Sonoma  State  University  and  Santa 
Rosa  Junior  College. 

•A  Jewish  arts  council,  consisting 
of  artists  and  representatives  of  arts 
organizations,  to  oversee  events  and 
fund-raising  efforts. 

•  Religious  programs  aimed  at 
special  population  segments  such  as 
interfaith  couples,  newcomers,  gays 
and  lesbians  (for  example,  a  one- 
year  reduced  fee  or  free  member 
ships  at  synagogues,  and,  for  new 
comers,  Shabbat  dinner  at  the 
homes  of  host  families  representing 
Jewish  institutions). 

•  Twinned"  exchange  programs 
between  American  and  Israeli  fami 
lies;  cable  TV  shows  that  highlight 
the  lifestyles  of  Israeli  and  diaspora 
Jews;  and  an  Israel-oriented  curricu 
lum  developed  by  religious  school 
teachers  —  all  designed  to  reinforce 
identification  with  Israel. 

The  recommendations  were  of 
fered  during  a  day-long  seminar, 
held  Nov.  5,  that  was  the  culmina 
tion  of  nearly  two  years  of  regional 
and  central  committee  meetings  in 
volving  some  400  volunteers. 

Based  on  the  feedback  at  the  sem 
inar,  which  drew  44  board  mem 
bers,  the  JCF's  strategic  planning 
management  committee  will  draw 


up  a  final  draft  of  a  broad,  long- 
range  plan  that  must  be  officially 
approved  by  the  board  as  a  whole 
in  January. 

In  addition,  an  implementation 
committee  will  be  formed.  That  is 
expected  to  start  meeting  in  Jan 
uary,  with  the  aim  of  designing  a 
more  detailed  plan,  to  be  approved 
by  the  board  in  June. 

Ron  Wornick,  chairman  of  the 
strategic  planning  committee,  had 
presented  the  six  recommendations 
that  were  approved  at  the  seminar. 
They  had  been  detailed  in  a  report 
titled  "Values  and  Vision." 
The  six  are: 

•That  the  JCF  elevate  the  task  of 
community  development  and  the 
transmission  of  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  values  to  a  level  equal  to 
but  separate  from  fund  raising. 

•That  community  development 
be  regionalized  to  encourage  neigh 
borhood  activity. 

•That  the  federation  reorganize 
its  structure  to  achieve  those  objec 
tives. 

•That  funds  for  services  be  allo 
cated  consistent  with  the  stated  ob 
jectives. 

•That  the  federation  raise  and 
make  available  sufficient  money  to 
achieve  those  aims. 

•That  campaign  resources  be  pri 
marily  focused  on  major  gifts. 

"These  recommendations  would 
fundamentally  change  the  mission 
of  the  federation,"  explained  Evan 
Mendelson,  JCF  associate  executive 
director.  'They  highlight  the  fact 
that  we  should  be  involved  as  a  cat 
alyst  in  the  business  of  community 
development." 

While  specific  questions  re 
mained  concerning  procedure, 
structure  and  cost,  there  was  clear 
support  for  the  direction  the  federa 
tion  was  being  advised  to  take,  she 
said. 

Added  JCF  president  Annette 
Dobbs,  who  convened  the  seminar, 
'It  takes  courage  to  break  with  old 
traditions  and  move  ahead,  but 
thaf  s  what  I  hear  this  board  advo 
cating." 


Professor  Gerald  Btibis.  a  found 
ing  director  of  the  School  of  Jewish 
Communal  Service  at  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  in  Los  Angeles  and  an  ad 
junct  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
served  as  facilitator  for  the  day. 

"I  heard  no  resistance  to  the  con 
cept  of  change,  and  that  in  itself  is 
progress,"  he  said.  . 
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XIV   FEDERATION  PARTICIPATION  AS  A  PAST  PRESIDENT 
[Interview  4:   August  28,  1990 ]#// 

The  following  is  a  brief  exchange  that  took  place  in  Mr.  Sinton's  office  on 
August  28,  1990,  prior  to  a  joint  review  of  his  edited  manuscript. 


Attendance  at  Meetings 


Glaser:   As  a  senior  member  of  the  Federation,  don't  you  find  there  is  a 
lot  you  can  contribute? 

Sinton:   I  probably  can,  but  I  think  when  discourse  comes  up  in  matters 

that  are  discussed  at  meetings,  I  normally  would  like  to  hear  all 
the  discussion  before  I  say  anything.   I  don't  want  to  preempt 
something  that  comes  after  me.   I  think  people  do  act  out  of 
deference  to  age,  respect,  and  things  like  that.   I  don't  like  to 
use  it  very  much.   I  have  an  understanding  with  Brian  Lurie  that 
if  it's  something  where  I  can  be  helpful,  he  will  let  me  know  and 
I'd  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  now  and  then. 

Actually,  the  past  presidents  are  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board,  and  they  have  votes  and  everything  else.   Sam  Ladar,  of  all 
the  past  presidents,  is  the  one  who  is  the  most  conscientious 
about  attending  the  meetings.   The  participation  of  past 
presidents  has  been  left  to  the  individual.   Most  of  them  have 
continued  on  to  make  contributions  of  work  and  dollars.   There 
isn't  any  substitute  for  keeping  up  an  interest,  once  you  let  it 
go  you  start  to  feel  out  of  it.   My  hearing  isn't  so  good,  that's 
another  thing.   At  a  long  meeting,  where  I  have  to  use  great 
effort  to  listen  (I  have  a  hearing  aid,  which  doesn't  overcome 
anything),  it's  very  tiring  for  me  now. 
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I  used  to  be  on  the  board  at  Mills  College,  and  one  of  the 
people  that  I  respected  a  great  deal  was  Walter  Haas,  Sr. ,  who 
used  to  be  on  that  board.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  went  on  that 
board  because  of  him.   He  had  terrible  hearing  problems.   I  can 
remember  he  didn't  come  to  meetings  because  he  didn't  feel  he 
could  contribute.   When  you  don't  hear  the  meat  of  a  discussion, 
you  don't  feel  like  coming  in  and  asking  a  question  that  may  have 
already  been  covered. 


"Who  is  a  Jew"  Issue 


Glaser:   Before  I  turned  the  tape  recorder  on,  you  said  you  do  go  to  things 
of  special  interest  to  you,  and  one  was  the  "Who  Is  a  Jew"  issue. 

Sinton:   The  other  thing  that  interested  me  the  most  has  been  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Jewish  Agency  over  the  last  six  or 
seven  years . 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  input  did  you  have  in  the  issue  of  "Who  Is  a  Jew"? 

Sinton:   I  don't  know  if  I  had  any.   I  think  I  was  more  interested  in 

listening  to  it  than  I  was  to  say  something.   And  really  the  most 
important  thing  about  "Who  Is  a  Jew"  was  the  different  perception 
toward  that  question- -the  Israelis  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Diaspora  on  the  other.   I  think  it  was  a  case  that  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  Diaspora,  and  it  had  a  very  strong  effect  on  what 
happened  in  Israel.   If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  way  the  Diaspora 
felt,  I  don't  think  very  much  would  have  been  done  about  it.   The 
Israelis  didn't  have  that  much  interest  in  it. 

Glaser:   I  understand  the  Israelis  had  more  pressing  concerns  and  couldn't 
figure  out  what  the  Diaspora  Jew  was  so  upset  about. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   The  question  always  came  up:  "Why  do  you  care  so 
much  when  you  are  not  living  here  in  the  first  place?"  That's 
always  the  final  question.   And  in  one  way  or  another,  I  have  run 
into  that  question  in  Israel  —  it  doesn't  come  up  often,  but  it 
comes  up  at  some  point  on  almost  every  trip  I've  taken  to  Israel. 

Glaser:   Don't  you  suppose  one  answer  to  that  is  the  fact  of  the  great 

number  of  Israelis  who  are  leaving  themselves  because  they  find  it 
a  difficult  country  to  live  in  due  to  hardship  and  danger? 

Sinton:   I'm  not  as  willing  to  say  that,  because  essentially  they  are 

leaving  for  economic  reasons.   I  find  it  harder  to  tell  an  Israeli 
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the  reason  I  don't  want  to  come  is  because  I  make  more  money  and 
do  better  in  America.   I  think  those  of  us  who  want  to  express  our 
Judaism,  can  probably  do  it  as  well  in  America  as  anywhere. 

The  thing  in  the  final  analysis  is  what  can  happen  here.   If 
the  situation  arose  in  America  like  what  arose  in  Germany.   Jews 
there  said  it  could  never  happen;  who  could  have  ever  forecast 
what  did  happen?  And  what  set  off  the  difference  between  the 
people  who  left  in  the  early  '30s  as  compared  to  those  who  stayed 
and  never  made  it? 


America  the  Haven 


Sinton:   My  father  and  my  uncle  did  bring  over  a  lot  of  people.   We  had  a 
German  Cousins  Fund  on  my  mother's  side.   And  on  my  father's  side 
he  and  his  brother  were  providing  assurances,  guarantees,  for 
those  who  came  over.   Some  settled  in  New  York,  some  settled  here. 
I  think  there  were  four  or  five  different  families  on  my  father's 
side  who  came  over  and  about  the  same  amount  on  my  mother's  side. 
In  my  mother's  case,  we  set  up  a  trust  fund  under  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  family  who  helped  others  from  practically  1933  until 
the  war . 

Glaser:   That's  very  early.   It  would  be  those  who  were  very  farsighted  and 
had  more  initiative. 

Sinton:   They  were  farsighted  in  Germany,  those  who  came  early.   Did  you 

ever  know  a  woman  named  Hedwig  Simon?  Did  you  know  Edith  Coliver? 

Glaser:   Yes,  I  met  both  Edith  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hedwig  Sinton,  at  a 
dinner  party  given  by  Bernice  Scharlach. 

Sinton:   She's  still  alive,  I  think  she's  almost  a  hundred.   She's  my 

mother's  age,  and  my  mother  would  have  been  a  hundred  and  one. 
The  reason  I  knew  her  particularly  well  is  because  her  husband  was 
my  partner.   He  was  a  wonderful  guy,  he  really  was.   He  came  in 
1938  or  '39;  he  had  been  an  investment  banker  in  Karlsruhe, 
Germany.   Fritz  was  his  name,  Fritz  Simon.   He  came  to-  work  for  my 
father's  firm,  Strassburger  and  Company.   He  started  all  over 
again.   He  was  what  we  called  a  customers'  man  in  those  days. 
Here  he  was  a  man  with  three  children  starting  all  over  again.   I 
think  he  started  at  $200  a  month,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  then. 
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He  was  a  very  good  producer,  but  they  didn't  pay  them 
commissions  in  those  days.   That  wasn't  permitted  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  rules.   I  remember  Fritz  coming  to  my  father  and 
saying  he  felt  he  ought  to  have  an  increase  in  salary  based  on 
what  his  production  was,  which  was  $5  or  $10,000  a  year,  which  was 
a  lot  in  those  days.   My  dad  gave  him  a  fifty-dollar  raise.   He 
eventually  made  partner  years  later  when  Mick  Hellman  was  senior 
partner. 
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XV   FINAL  THOUGHTS 

[Interview  5:   October  2,  1990 ]## 

Changing  Community  Needs  and  Services 


Glaser:   Today,  Mr.  Sinton,  we're  going  to  wind  up  our  interviews.   To 

conclude,  we  should  cover  some  of  the  more  philosophical  topics. 
I'd  like  to  have  your  comments  about  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  community  needs,  aside  from  Israel  and  Jewish  education.   I 
know  both  of  those  have  been  important  purposes  of  fundraising. 

Sinton:   Our  agencies  have  changed  dynamically  over  the  years.   For 
example,  our  Community  Centers  have  greatly  expanded  their 
services  in  areas  outside  San  Francisco.   The  South  Peninsula 
Center  south  of  Palo  Alto  has  a  large  membership  today  and 
certainly  did  not  have  it  twenty-five  years  ago.   As  does  the 
campus  in  Marin  County,  which  includes  a  Center  and  a  temple  and 
the  Federation  offices. 

Aging  services  have  expanded  with  the  growing  population  of 
the  elderly.   We  have  not,  however,  done  one  thing  that's  been 
needed  for  a  long  time ,  and  that  is  a  home  for  the  aged  down  on 
the  Peninsula.   I  think  that's  been  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Federation  as  long  as  I've  known,  and  yet  it  hasn't  come  about. 

The  only  area  where  there  has  been  too  little  growth  to 
support  services  is  in  the  health  provider  field,  and  namely  Mount 
Zion  Hospital,  where  financial  demands  have  expanded  over  the 
years  and  have  far  exceeded  our  ability  to  support  their  programs. 

Glaser:   With  the  hospital,  has  there  been  a  question  of  the  Jewish 

community  supporting  a  hospital  when  50  percent  of  its  services  go 
to  the  non-Jewish  community? 
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Sinton:   I  think  that's  true.   I  think  the  whole  hospital  field,  the  health 
provider  field  in  general,  has  gone  through  the  same  thing, 
because  in  the  old  days  I  can  remember  when  the  Community  Chest 
used  to  provide  supports  to  the  hospitals,  but  do  no  longer.   In 
the  case  of  the  old  reason  why  we  had  a  Jewish  hospital  in  the 
first  place  was  to  train  Jewish  doctors  who  earlier  did  not  have 
access  to  educational  training  facilities.   But  that  was  more  back 
before  World  War  II.   Since  that  time,  the  medical  schools  have 
been  open  to  people  of  all  faiths,  including  Jews,  so  that 
particular  purpose  is  no  longer  cogent  in  modern  times. 

I  think  in  general,  the  community  hospitals  have  had  a  very 
tough  time  because  a  lot  of  their  payments  for  their  services  are 
provided  by  government  through  things  like  Medicare,  MediCal ,  et 
cetera.   The  payments  for  the  services  have  not  in  general  related 
too  much  to  the  question  of  services  involved,  and  that's  the 
reason  so  many  community  hospitals  are  in  trouble  today.   Plus  the 
fact  that  because  of  third-party  payments  there's  been  a  lot  of 
drop-off  in  the  number  of  patient  days  for  any  one  patient. 

This  is  off  the  subject,  but  government  now  pays  on  what  they 
call  the  basis  of  diagnosis;  there's  so  much  payment  for  a 
particular  diagnosis.   I  think  there's  something  like  473 
different  kind  of  diagnoses,  and  each  one  has  a  certain  payment 
irrespective  of  how  long  you're  in  the  hospital  or  what  services 
you  provide.   So  the  patient  days  have  gone  down,  which  has-- 

Glaser:   Makes  it  hard  for  the  hospital. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   That's  a  subject  all  with  itself  and  doesn't  really 
relate  to  any  Jewish  aspect. 

Glaser:   Okay. 

Sinton:   There's  also,  of  course,  and  particularly  lately,  a  tremendous 
impact  on  our  social  services  for  the  Russian  emigres.   I  think 
that  the  Family  and  Children's  Agency  has  been  the  one  that's  been 
most  impacted,  and  they've  done  a  wonderful  job  and  so  have  our 
Centers.   We've  gotten  programs  in  all  our  agencies  which  relate 
to  specialized  services  for  the  Russians.   Those  are  the  ones  I 
mainly  think  about. 
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Relationship  of  Federation  to  the  General  Community 


Glaser:   Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  Federation's  relationship  with 
the  greater  community  over  the  years? 

Sinton:   I  think  that  the  thing  I  would  observe  is  that  some  of  our 

community  relations  agencies,  in  their  fundraising,  have  had 
annual  events  which  include  corporate  participation.   That  did  not 
use  to  take  place.   We  have  had  joint  capital  campaigns  in  the 
past  which  include  the  greater  community.   The  one  that  most 
recently  came  to  mind  was  for  Mount  Zion  back  about  1975  when 
there  was  a  special  campaign  in  the  non- Jewish  community,  which 
raised  about  a  million  dollars  of  the  roughly  ten  million  that  was 
raised  in  all.   But  we  have  not  branched  out  to  the  general 
community,  in  my  memory,  except  for  a  couple  of  those  things. 

Glaser:   Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  relationship  beside 
fundraising? 

Sinton:   Leaving  the  Federation  out  of  it,  or  participation  of  Jews  in  the 
general  community? 

Glaser:   Has  there  been  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  Federation  on  the  part 
of  the  general  community?   For  instance,  at  one  point  the 
Community  Chest  was  unwilling  to  give  as  much  as  the  Federation 
felt  that  it  needed.   This  was  really  before  the  time  of  the 
merger.   But  aside  from  fundraising- - 

Sinton:   I  remember  that.   I  was  on  the  Welfare  Fund  board  when  that 

occurred.   I  would  say  that  generally,  with  the  growth  of  Jewish 
programs  locally,  the  demands  greatly  exceeded  the  ability  of  the 
Central  Community  Fund  Community  Chest,  or  the  United  Fund,  or  the 
Federated  Fund,  what  have  you.   And  for  that  reason  agencies  such 
as  the  Jewish  Community  Centers  came  into  the  Jewish  National 
Welfare  Fund  because  they  required  greater  support  than  they  were 
getting  through  the  Community  Chest. 

Glaser:   Aside  from  the  Federation,  have  there  been  changes  in  the 

relationship  between  the  Jewish  and  the  non-Jewish  population  in 
The  City?   I  think  Jews  have  always  been  very  well  accepted  in  San 
Francisco  as  compared  to  other  communities.   Has  there  been  a 
change  of  increased  acceptance  or  decreased  acceptance? 

Sinton:   Compared  with  other  communities,  particularly  on  the  East  Coast, 

San  Francisco  Jewery,  I  think,  has  always  had  better  acceptance  in 
the  general  community  here  in  San  Francisco.   But  I  think  in  the 
last  twenty- five  or  thirty  years  it's  increased.   Our  museum  and 
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our  opera  and  symphony  boards ,  have  an  increased  Jewish 
participation,  including  many  Jews  who  have  headed  them,  whereas 
they  hadn't  in  the  past.   The  Haas  family,  the  Hellman  family, 
Nancy  Bechtle  (currently  the  president  of  the  symphony  board),  for 
example.   In  the  past,  Elise  and  Evelyn  Haas  were  the  presidents 
of  the  art  museum,  and  Tully  Friedman  of  the  opera.   My  memory 
doesn't  go  back  that  far,  but  1  don't  think  that  was  true  back 
before  World  War  II. 


Contrast  Between  Jewish  and  Non-Jewish  Philanthropy 


Glaser:   Let  me  ask  you  how  you  view  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  non- Jewish  philanthropy. 

Sinton:   Are  we  talking  about  fundraising,  or  are  we  talking  about  other 
things? 

Glaser:   Both. 

Sinton:   Fundraising,  community  self-help.   I  was  on  the  Community  Chest 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  the  fundraising  methods  were  much  more 
gentle,  less  pressure,  probably  didn't  get  as  much  potential  as  we 
do  in  our  Jewish  community.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two 
areas  where  I  think  the  non-Jewish  community  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  fundraising:  one  is  in  connection  with  our  educational 
institutions.   I  think  that  Stanford  is  a  very  good  example.   The 
non- Jewish  community  really  gave  big  money.   I'm  not  saying  the 
Jewish  community  didn't,  because  they  always  do,  but  they--.   At 
Mills  College,  where  I've  been  on  the  board  there,  I've  seen  some 
very  generous  contributions  made  there. 

Glaser:   By  non- Jews,  are  you  saying? 

Sinton:   Oh,  yes.   And  also  in  some  of  the  hospitals  there  have  been  some 
very  fine  jobs  done  in  terms  of  fundraising,  getting  capital. 
PMC,  Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  I  think  large  amounts  for  that 
came  from  the  non- Jewish  community,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
community. 

But  in  other  areas,  I  think  the  Jewish  community,  probably 
because  of  its  traditions,  our  feelings  about  Tsedakah  [charity] 
that's  part  of  our  religion.   Probably  it's  something  that's  a 
given.   We're  brought  up  that  way.   I'm  not  sure  all  non-Jews  are 
brought  up  with  that.   The  only  one  I  know  that  does  tithing,  is 
it  the  Mormons? 
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Glaser:   The  Mormons,  right. 

Sinton:   But  I  think  that's  done  more  for  the  church.   I  don't  know; 

Catholics  may  do  some.   They  give  a  certain  percentage  at  church. 
I  don't  know. 

Glaser:   I  don't  know.   Of  course,  the  Mormons  tithe  to  the  church  because 
they  expect  the  church  in  return  to  take  care  of  them. 

Sinton:   That's  correct. 

Glaser:   It's  in  terms  of  almost  a  social  service. 

Sinton:   It's  better  to  take  care  of  yourself.   I  think  that  Jews  take  care 
of  themselves  too,  but  I  think  that  so  many  of  the  Jewish  agencies 
are  available  for  the  general  community.   I  think  of  the 
hospital,  I  think  of  the  Centers,  particularly,  which  have  catered 
to  others  here  in  San  Francisco.   The  Jewish  Community  Center  Day 
School  is  probably  the  most  sought-after  nursery  school  in  the 
community. 

Glaser:   That's  true  in  the  East  Bay  also. 
Sinton:   I  believe  that. 


Fundraising  Methods 


Glaser:   What  is  the  best  way  to  arouse  the  philanthropic  impulse  in 
another  person?  And  the  most  productive  way  to  raise  funds? 

Sinton:   Our  own  commitment  and  the  ability  to  educate  and  motivate  others 
are  the  best  ways  to  appeal  to  others.   I  don't  think  there's  any 
substitute  for  hard  work  in  this  area.   I  think  the  best  way  to 
raise  money  is  meeting  prospects  on  a  one-to-one  basis.   Meetings 
in  group  for  those  who  are  already  sophisticated.   And  the  Jewish 
Community  Federation  is  another  way.   Large  dinner  events  and 
card-calling  we  used  back  twenty,  twenty- five  years  ago,  but  not 
very  much  now. 

I  think  the  biggest  change  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  terras 
of  raising  money,  particularly  for  Israel,  has  been  the  missions 
that  have  come  about  through  the  Federation  or  through  various 
agencies.   We  probably  have  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  now  who 
have  been  to  Israel,  either  because  they're  going  on  individual  or 
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group  travel  or  agency  sponsorship.   That  has  been  very  successful 
in  terms  of  raising  money.   I  remember  when  I  had  to  co- chair  the 
campaign  for  the  Welfare  Fund  in  1941,  we  didn't  have  anything 
like  that.   It  would  have  helped  a  lot.   And  it  has.   I  think 
Brian  Lurie  has  done  a  particularly  fine  job  in  that  respect.   He 
was  head  of  the  Mission  Department,  as  I  remember,  for  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  before  he  came  to  us.   He  had  a  lot  of  experience  in 
that. 


On  Being  a  Jew 


Glaser:   Looking  back  on  your  life  and  reflecting  on  your  experiences,  what 
difference  has  it  made  that  you  are  a  Jew? 

Sinton:   Well,  coming  to  terms  with  my  being  born  a  Jew  from  an  assimilated 
background  was  difficult  for  me  in  my  early  years.   I  had  little 
knowledge  of  Judaism,  I'd  never  been  to  Sunday  school,  and  we  had 
no  rituals  at  home.   Now,  that's  not  just  true  of  my  home;  it  was 
true  in  general,  I  think,  of  those  who  came  from  similar 
backgrounds  to  me.   As  I've  told  before,  I  grew  up  in  Boston. 
Friends  of  mine,  my  contemporaries,  had  gone  to  Sunday  school -- 
the  ones  that  lived  in  San  Francisco.   The  ones  in  Boston  I  knew, 
I  don't  remember  now.   But  in  our  family,  I  remember  my 
grandfather  was  concerned.   I  can  remember  when  I  was  thirteen, 
fourteen  years  old,  I  can  remember  now  the  concern  that  he  had 
that  his  grandchildren  weren't  being  raised  the  right  way. 

I  can  remember  growing  up  and  hostility  sometimes  that  others 
felt  toward  me  as  a  Jew  in  school.   And  I  guess  really  looking 
back  on  it,  what  I  thought  when  I  was  young  was  that  a  Jew  was 
someone  that  someone  else  didn't  like.   Later,  going  to  college  at 
Yale  University  reminded  me  again- -the  exclusionary  clubs  that 
didn't  admit  us.   I  particularly  remember  that  when  I  graduated  in 
chemical  engineering,  I  wasn't  able  to  interview  more  than  two  out 
of  the  eight  chemical  companies  that  came  to  campus  to  hire  for 
postgraduate  jobs. 

Glaser:   But  did  it  make  any  difference  to  you  when  you  were  established  in 
business,  how  you  conducted  business  or  in  other  areas  of  your 
life? 
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Robert  E.  Sinton  in  his  office,  1988. 
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Sinton:   I  would  say  that  by  the  time  of  World  War  II,  in  which  I 

participated- -I  was  in  the  navy- -where  I  was,  I  didn't  run  into 
Jewish  prejudice  personally.   After  the  war,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  I  was  with  the  firm  of  J.  Earth  and  Company.   We  did 
business  with  the  general  community  and  the  Jewish  community.   But 
we  had,  I  would  say,  a  very  substantial  Jewish  clientele.   Which, 
incidentally,  was  something  of  interest  to  Dean  Witter  in  1970 
when  my  firm  merged  with  Dean  Witter.   We  had  very  little 
overlapping  in  our  accounts,  for  that  reason.   So  that  made  a 
match. 

Glaser:   So  you  brought  a  lot  of  business. 

Sinton:   That's  correct.   We  had  very  few  duplicating  accounts, 
interestingly  enough. 

So  working  in  the  voluntary  field,  the  philanthropic  field, 
particularly  with  the  Community  Chest,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund, 
the  United  Centers,  my  education  about  being  a  Jew  became  a  lot 
more  positive  because  of  the  associations  I  made  and  because  I  was 
dealing  with  people  of  kindred  backgrounds  and  spirit.   And  then 
later,  for  three  years,  we  had  seminars  with  a  very  interesting 
institution  called  CLAL.1 

Glaser:   How  did  you  get  connected  with  CLAL? 

Sinton:   I  got  that  through  the  Federation.   The  Federation  was  trying  to 

interest,  I  think,  the  lay  people  in  the  Federation.   A  lot  of  us, 
either  those  who  had  a  good  Jewish  background  or  some  who  didn't, 
felt  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  be  exposed  to  this .   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Yitzhak  Greenberg- -"Yitz , "  I  guess  they  call  him- 
-had  worked  with  various  communities  through  the  Council  of 
Federations,  and  I  guess  found  that  there  were  many  so-called  lay 
leaders  who  were  seeking  a  refreshing  of  their  Jewish  values  as 
far  as  community  was  concerned. 

Anyway,  the  combination,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  worked.   I 
did  learn  something  about  our  Jewish  history,  our  rituals,  our 
value  system.   Some  of  which  I  guess  I  knew,  but  some  of  which  was 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  it's  gone  way  back.   It's  part  of  a 
long  continuum. 

So  that's  really  what  happened.   It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
admit  but  probably  the  person  who  most  influenced  me  in  how 
important  it  was  to  be  a  Jew  was  Adolph  Hitler.   Mine  was  the 


'The  National  Center  for  Learning  and  Leadership,  headed  by  Rabbi 
Irving  (Yitz)  Greenberg. 
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first  generation  of  the  Holocaust.   We  didn't  find  out  much  about 
the  tragedy  until  it  was  actually  over.  It  was  all  the  more 
horrible  how  little  was  done  about  it  at  the  time,  and  how  if  Jews 
in  the  Diaspora  had  been  more  organized  and  therefore  empowered 
something  could  have  been  done  about  it  with  our  president  and  our 
government. 

Glaser:   I  think  that  that  is  true  for  a  lot  of  people  who  found  suddenly 
the  importance  of  being  Jewish  and  of  demonstrating  one's 
Jewishness . 

Sinton:  Also  the  fact  that  we  could  have  been  there. 

Glaser:  It  could  have  happened  to  us. 

Sinton:  It  could  have  happened  to  us. 

Glaser:  Yes.   Absolutely. 

Sinton:  I  told  the  story  about  my  grandfather,  have  I? 

Glaser:  I  don't  know.   Tell  me. 

Sinton:   Maybe  earlier  I  did,  but  you  can  look  it  up.   But  my  maternal 
grandfather  came  over  from  Germany,  probably  in  the  1870s, 
sometime  in  there,  when  he  was  a  teenager.   He  and  his  brother  set 
up  a  wool  business  in  Boston,  and  they  did  well.   In  1899,  he  and 
his  older  brother  and  their  families  packed  up  and  went  back  to 
Germany  with  the  idea  of  living  there.   At  the  turn  of  the 
century;  I  think  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old  at  the  time.   They 
lived  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  these  two  brothers.   Their 
name  was  Eisemann,  which  is  also  my  middle  name.   They  were  told 
that  they  could  not  stay  because  they  had  not  served  their 
military  requirements  under  Bismarck,  and  they  had  to  come  back  to 
America.   I  always  remember  that,  because,  see,  these  are  the 
circumstances  that  allowed  me  to  be  born  here  and  not  somewhere 
else . 

Glaser:   No,  you  hadn't  told  me  that. 
Sinton:   But  that's  true. 

Glaser:   A  lot  of  people  emigrated  in  the  seventies  because  there  was  an 

aborted  revolution,  an  attempt  to  make  the  country  more  liberal, 

and  that's  why  a  lot  of  people  came  over.  No,  I'm  wrong,  I  think 
it  was  in  the  forties  that  that  happened. 
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Sinton:   That  was  in  the  forties.   My  parental  great-grandfather  came  then. 
That  was  Simon  Koshland.   I  think  that  my  maternal  grandfather 
came  over  here  probably  to  avoid  service. 

Glaser:   To  avoid  the  conscription. 

Sinton:   He  left  a  lot  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  there.   There  were  a  lot 
of  them  that  didn't  come  over. 

Glaser:   We  think  that  if  anybody  comes  over  here,  how  could  they  possibly 
want  to  go  back,  right? 

Sinton:   I  know  that,  but  I  think  that  at  the  time,  up  until  World  War  I, 
the  German  Jews  were  very  pro-German. 

Glaser:   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Sinton:   They  were.   They  were  very  loyal,  in  that  sense.   My  grandfather 
didn't  change  his  name,  but  my  father  did. 

Glaser:   There  was  a  lot  of  anti -German  feeling  at  that  time,  in  World  War 
I. 

Sinton:   Yes,  there  was. 


Tributes  and  FundraisinE 


Glaser:   Talking  about  philanthropy,  you  have  been  honored  a  great  deal, 

and  you  have  honored  a  lot  of  other  people.   For  instance,  you're 
the  vice  chairman  of  Friends  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  and  have 
chaired  fundraising  dinners.   You've  also  been  honored  yourself  by 
the  San  Francisco  Institute  on  Aging,  and  you're  vice-president  of 
that  institute.   I  think  both  you  and  your  wife  were  honored. 

Sinton:   We  were  honored,  but  you  know  the  reason  we  do  these  things 

sometimes.   Some  time  back  a  lot  of  our  institutions  found  out 
that  one  way  of  getting  interest  was  to  honor  people.   I  guess 
it's  an  innocuous  thing.   A  lot  of  people  really  don't  like  that; 
I  never  liked  it  very  much.   But  I  think  the  cause  made  it  more 
worthwhile,  so  that  if  it  could  help  bring  people  to  help  support 
something,  then  being  honored  may  be  the  way  of  doing  it.   And  the 
Institute  on  Aging  is  probably  a  good  example  of  it.   It's  a 
relatively  new  institution,  and  they've  put  on  dinner  every  year, 
I  think  a  Dinner  a  la  Heart.   They  usually  try  to  get  somebody  to 
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Northern  California  Jewish  Bulletin 
January  26,  1990 


Dinner  a  la  Heart  to  honor  Sintons  Feb.  6 


Joan  and  Robert  Sinton,  longtime 
avic  activists  and  supporters  of  Jewish 
causes,  will  be  the  1990  honorees  of 
the  San  Francisco  Institute  on  Aging's 
seventh  annual  Dinner  a  la  Heart 

Sponsored  by  SEALS,  the  insti 
tute's  volunteer  support  group,  the 
dinner  will  take  place  Tuesday,  Feb. 
6,  according  to  Lorraine  Guggen 
heim  and  Dorothy  Krieger. 

That  evening,  at  more  than  60 
popular  Bay  Area  restaurants,  din 
ers  who  have  purchased  special 
Dinner  £  la  Heart  meals  will  sit  at 
tables  festooned  with  red  heart- 
shaped  balloons. 

In  its  seven-year  history,  the  an 
nual  program  has  provided  more 


than  $300,000  in  support  of  the  in 
stitute's  16  direct  service  programs 
that  aid  more  than  7,000  elderly 
people  and  their  families. 

Robert  Sinton,  a  retired  executive 
vice  president  of  Dean  Witter 
Reynolds,  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
institute  board  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center.  He  formerly  sat  on 
the  board  of  the  S.F. -based  Jewish 
Community  Federation.  Joan  Sinton 
is  a  volunteer  health  insurance 
counselor  with  Legal  Assistance  to 
the  Elderly. 

Information  and  reservations  for 
the  dinner  can  be  obtained  by  call 
ing  885-7668. 
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Northern  California  Jewish  Bulletin 
September  11,  1987 


Pioneering  work 

The  Jewish  community  of  the  Bay 
Area  is  justifiably  proud  of  its  ac 
tivities  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
frail  elderly.  Therefore,  we  were 
pleased  to  read  the  articles  on  sen 
ior  services  in  the  Aug.  21  issue  of 
the  Jewish  Bulletin. 

As  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Institute  on 
Aging  at  Mount  Zion,  we  would 
like  to  add  a  word  about  the  pio 
neering  work  at  Mount  Zion  in  the 
development  of  senior  services 
since  the  early  1950s. 

Some  17  programs  are  geared  to 
-maximizing  independence  and  pre 
venting  institutionalization  when 
ever  possible.  During  the  last  year, 
the  Institute  on  Aging  has  provided 
services  to  approximately  5,000  el 
derly  —  with  some  45,000  direct  cli 
ent  contacts  during  this  period. 
This  does  not  include  the  many 
hospitalized  elderly  patients. 

The  Administration  on  Aging, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  and 
numerous  local  and  national  foun 
dations  have  recognized  these  geri 
atric  programs  as  national  and  in 
ternational  models  for  providing 
integrated  medical  and  psychoso- 
cial  services  to  the  elderly.  Whereas 
these  programs  support  elderly  San 
Franciscans  regardless  of  religion, 

the  Jewish  elderly  and  their  families 
share  significantly  in  these  pro 
grams  as  we  work  in  dose  collabo 
ration  with  our  sister  Jewish  agen 
cies. 

Warren  Bert,  president 

Robert  Slnton,  vice  president 

S.F.  Institute  on  Aging 

Mount  Zion 

San  Francisco 
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honor  who  will  help  bring  attendance, 
those  things  is  pretty  secondary. 


The  honoring  in  some  of 


There  are  some  cases  where  there  are  real  tributes  that  are 
paid.   I  came  for  one  recently  honoring  Rhoda  Goldman  for  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund  here  last  Sunday.   A  perfectly 
marvelous  human  being  who  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  for  this 
community.   That  was  a  true  tribute,  because  people  were  brought 
together.   Yes,  because  they  were  interested  in  the  Endowment  Fund 
but  no  fundraising  whatsoever.   Absolutely. 

I  remember  my  uncle  [Edgar  Sinton]  was  honored  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  back  in  1980,  a  week  or  two  after  his 
wife  died. 

Glaser:   Yes,  it  was  a  luncheon  for  him. 

Sinton:   It  was  a  luncheon  for  him.   I  told  him  he  didn't  have  to  go 

through  with  it.   I  was  on  the  committee,  I  guess.   "I  don't  like 
these  things,"  he  said,  "but  if  it  can  help  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  I  want  to  go  through  with  it."  And  he  did.   That  was  a 
good  example. 

It's  easier  for  me  to  honor  someone  else  than  to  be  honored 
myself.   There  are  a  lot  of  us ,  I  think,  in  philanthropy,  some  of 
us  are  high  profile  and  some  of  us  not  so  high  profile.   One  of 
the  greatest  people  in  the  community  I  ever  knew  was  Dan  Koshland. 
I  don't  know  how  many  times  he  turned  down  being  president  of  the 
Welfare  Fund.   He  didn't  like  doing  that,  but  he  liked  helping 
people . 

Glaser:   You've  been  the  chairman  of  a  lot  of  different  functions  honoring 
people. 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  have.   A  lot  of  those  functions  are,  let's  say,  to  honor 
someone  else  or  on  behalf  of --whether  it's  the  Center  or  the 
Federation  or  a  committee- -you  name  it.   Or  the  hospital,  the 
Institute  on  Aging.   I  think  it  goes  with  the  territory.   But  if 
they  didn't  have  it,  I  would  be  just  as  interested  in  working  with 
the  agencies  that  they  have. 

Glaser:   Now,  describe  your  definition  of  the  territory.   You  say  it  goes 
with  the  territory. 

Sinton:   With  the  work  that  is  in  the--.   That's  sort  of  an  expression. 
Glaser:   No,  but  I  want  to  know  what  that  means  to  you. 
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Sinton:   It  goes  with  being  involved  with  the  community,  involved  with 

people,  and  a  natural  desire  of  people,  I  think,  to  pay  tribute  to 
others  whom  they  respect.   Because  if  they  pay  tribute,  then  I 
think  they'd  like  to  be  honored,  too,  someday.   I  don't  know  any 
organizations  that  do  more  awards  than  philanthropic 
organizations.   I  don't  think  they  used  to  do  it  as  much  as  they 
do  now.   I  think  sometimes  they  do  a  little  bit  too  much. 


Glaser:   I  would  say  that  your  territory  is  a  pretty  wide 


one . 


A  Wish  for  Personal  Civic  Involvement 


Sinton:   Interesting  enough,  the  one  thing  that  I  feel  that  maybe  I  haven't 
done  and  I  should  have  been  maybe  more  forward  about  doing  was 
getting  involved  more  civically  in  our  community.   Beyond  the  non- 
Jewish  community,  I've  been  interested  in  things  like  the 
Community  Chest  and  Mills  College,  the  Children's  Hospital  and  a 
couple  of  others.   I  think  if  I'd  start  over  again,  I  probably 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  on  a  health  commission  or  some  kind 
of  a  social  service  commission.   A  lot  of  my  contemporaries  have 
done  that,  and  have  gotten  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  that. 

Glaser:   Like  the  police  commission  or  the  committee  on  education? 

Sinton:   Yes.   And  they  have.   Someone  like  Lucille  Abrahamson  or  Sam  Ladar 
or  John  Blumlein  or  Walter  Haas  used  to.   It  involves  getting  a 
lot  more  involved  with  politics  than  I  ever  cared  to  be .   I  didn't 
mind  donating  for  political  people  I  believed  in,  but  I  didn't 
really  work  very  hard  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  people  to  vote 
certain  ways,  and  things  like  that. 


Importance  of  One's  Family 


Sinton:   But  those  things  are  probably  not  as  important  as  feeling  that 
when  we  get  right  down  to  it,  your  own  family's  the  most 
important.   Your  children,  and  giving  them  a  decent  education,  and 
giving  them  a  decent  value  system.   I  think  I've  got  to  give  a  lot 
of  credit  in  that  to  my  wife,  and  I  think  we've  both  done  it 
together.   I  really  haven't  expressed  very  much  in  any  of  the  time 
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I've  spent  with  you  what  it's  like  to  have  a  family  like  I  have. 
I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  had  it.   Sometimes  we  feel  even  stronger 
about  things  like  that  when  we've  lost  a  child,  which  we  have. 

Look  at  that  picture  there  of  my  daughter.   Just  makes  me 
very  happy  that  my  wife  and  I  have  been  so  blessed.   Sometimes 
it's  probably  a  good  idea  to  tell  them  how  you  feel,  too.   We 
probably  don't  do  enough  of  that. 
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Parodies  written  by  Mr.  Sinton's  children  for  the  occasion  of  a  tribute  to 
r.el  Swig  and  Robert  E.  Sinton  by  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  held  at 
the  Atherton  residence  of  Madeline  Haas  Russell,       9/27/37 
September  27,  1987. 

3  IS  £ndowment  Fund  Tribute 
That  Lid  ^an  Robert  Co  the  tune  of  Old  Man  River) 

D:  Here  we're  all  gathered  to  honor  Bobby, 
Bear  with  us  now  as  we  sing  these  songs. 

That  old  man  Robert,  that  alter  kahker, 
That  long  time  leader  of  Frisco's  machers  , 
That  old  r.ar.  Robert,  he  just  keep  shufflin'  on. 

C:  He's  so  driven  to  build  up  oion, 

.Ve're  tired  of  giving,  but  scared  to  deny  him, 
That  old  man  Robert,  he  just  keep  shufflin1  on. 

G_e_t  £e  to  Merced  on  Time  (To  the  tune  of  Get  Me  to  the 

Church  on  Time) 

D:  I've  got  a  foursome  in  the  morning, 
By  tee  off  their  handicaps  will  climb. 
No  time  for  the  razor, 
Got  a  date  with  £liazer, 
So  get  me  to  Merced  on  time. 

J:  Though  I  am  tired, 
I  shall  not  snore. 
My  Joan's  entreaties  can't  keep  me  from  the  door. 

ti:  Don't  tell  me  that  I  am  not  matching. 

Plaid  pants  with  stripes  are  quite  sublime. 

Though  I  look  like  an  old  fogie, 

I  rarely  get  a  bogey, 

So  get  me  to  Merced  on  time. 

D:  Since  I  shot  poorly, 
I  '11  foot  the  bill. 
Recoup  my  losses  when  I  hit  the  grill. 

C:  Now  that  we're  finished  with  the  golfing 
Bring  on  the  tiles  with  Blumlein. 
I'd  better  be  a  winner, 
Cause  now  I'm  late  for  dinner, 
Ch  help  me  get  around, 
Can't  leave  this  hallowed  ground, 
For  God's  sake  get  me  back  to  Joan  on  time! 

.vonderful  Robert  Sinton  (To  the  tune  of  ,/onderful 

Copenhagen/ 

-:  -wonderful,  wonderful  Robert  iinton, 
Crusty  old  king  3f  the  Jews. 
-men  you  see  him  cone, 
You  should  duck  and  run, 
^r  he 


' 
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All  I  Want  (To  the  tune  of  Wouldn't  it  be  Loverly) 

C:  All  I  want  are  some  bonds  to  bear, 

From  a  little  land  to  the  east  somewhere. 
High  risk,  low  yield,  with  heart  to  spare, 
Oh  wouldn't  they  be  Israeli 

W:  Bob  knows  who  has  some  gelt  to  spare. 
You  had  better  pledge  your  fair  share. 
If  not,  watch  out,  beware! 
Cr  you'll  be  pledging  guiltily, 
Guiltily ,  guiltily 

The  Males  of  Yale  (To  the  tune  of  The  Rain  in  Spain) 

B&.V:  Poor  Bobby  Sinsheimer,  poor  Bobby  Sinsheimer. 

C:  You  mean  as  late  as  1932  there  was  a  quota  on  Jews  at  Yale? 
D:  That's  right,  Christopher. 

C:  You  mean  the  males  of  Yale  hailed  rarely  from  the  pale? 
D:  I  think  he's  got  it.   By  George,  he's  got  it! 
C:  The  males  of  Yale  hailed  rarely  from  the  pale. 
Chor:  They  dared  not  fail.   They  dared  not  fail. 
D&C:  The  males  of  Yale  hailed  rarely  from  the  pale. 
D:  Though  the  emblem  has  Hebrew, 
C:  There  were  few,  very  few. 
D:  And  then  in  1932, 
C :  Came  a  Jew, 
Chor:  It  was  you! 
D&C:  Now  the  males  of  Yale  hail  often  from  the  pale. 

You  blazed  the  trail.   You  blazed  the  trail. 
Chor:  The  males  of  Yale  hail  often  from  the  pale. 

He  Can't  3av  No  (To  the  tune  of  She  Can't  Say  No) 

B:  He's  just  the  guy  who  can't  say  no. 
He's  a  reliable  Jew. 
Whether  for  Mills  or  the  IDA, 
He'll  volunteer  for  the  crew. 

There  are  some  things  he  don't  know  about, 
But  you  can  bet  that  they  are  mighty  few. 
Should  you  have  even  the  slightest  doubt, 
He'll  gladly  share  his  expertise  with  you. 

W:  He's  just  the  guy  who  can't  say  no. 
He's  a  reliable  Jew. 
Whether  or  not  you're  in  the  know, 
He'll  give  your  opinion  to  you. 

D:  He's  a  reliable  Jew. 

He'll  do  a  mitzvah  for  you. 
He  can't  say  no. 
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Wonderful  Robert  Sinton 

D:  Wonderful,  wonderful  Robert  Sinton, 
Crusty  old  king  of  the  Jews. 
Perched  upon  his  throne, 
Backed  up  by  his  Joan, 
May  his  deeds  be  etched  in  stone. 

All:  Wonderful,  wonderful  Robert  Sinton, 
Crusty  old  king  of  the  Jews. 
Perched  upon  his  throne, 
Backed  up  by  his  Joan, 
May  his  deeds  be  etched  in  stone. 
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XVI   MORE  ON  FAMILY 

[Interview  6:  February  21,  1991  ]#// 

Joan  Salz  Sinton 


Glaser:   I'd  like  to  find  out  more  about  your  family.   You  mentioned  your 
family,  but  this  was  when  we  were  not  taping.   So  I  think  this 
should  be  part  of  your  oral  history. 

Sinton:   I  must  have  said  when  I  got  married 

Glaser:   Well,  we  do  have  that  and  that  your  wife  was  a  navy  wife.   She 

came  down  to  Florida  and  to  Virginia  to  be  with  you  when  you  were 
in  the  navy. 

Sinton:   She  sure  did. 

Glaser:   Where  was  your  wife  educated? 

Sinton:   Here  in  San  Francisco.   She  was  born  and  grew  up  in  San  Francisco. 
She  went  to  the  Hamlin  School,  and  then  she  went  for  one  year  to 
Goucher  College  in  Maryland.   But  she  didn't  like  it  very  much. 
She  had  an  earlier  marriage  before;  she  was  very  young,  and  she 
was  married  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  Frederick  Hecht.   They 
had  no  issue.   I  was  married  to  her  in  1940. 


Children:  Michael.  Barbara,  and  Douglas 


Sinton:   We  had  one  son,  Michael,  who  was  born  about  eight  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Glaser:   In  April?   [figuring  back] 

Sinton:   April,  that's  right.   Our  second  child,  Barbara,  was  born  in 

December  1946.   So  the  war  came  between  the  two  older  children.  My 
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youngest,  Douglas,  was  born  in  May  of  1948,  and  his  birthday  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of  Israel.   Unfortunately,  we  lost 
Michael  in  1975  from  a  severe  emotional  illness  which  resulted  in 
suicide.   He  was  a  fine  young  man- -a  Stanford  graduate  and  later 
earned  a  law  school  degree  at  Yale.   He  loved  music  and  books  and 
travel  (he  was  fluent  in  five  languages  and  played  classical 
guitar).   Michael's  travel  included  two  trips  to  the  USSR  and  one 
summer  in  Poland  in  a  program  run  by  the  Experiment  for 
International  Living.   He  worked  for  two  years  in  a  local  law 
firm.   He  also  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  the  foreign  service 
school  of  the  State  Department.   After  graduation  from  that  he 
spent  a  term  of  service  in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  vice-consul  in 
Munich.   It  was  after  all  this  that  he  became  mentally  ill  in  his 
late  twenties.   He  was  diagnosed  as  having  schizophrenia  from 
which  he  really  never  recovered  after  being  two  years  in  a 
sanitarium  in  Krewzlinger,  Switzerland. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  your  daughter's  married  name  and  about  her  family. 
Sinton:   Her  name  is  Barbara  Wilson. 
Glaser:   Where  did  she  go  to  school? 

Sinton:   They  all  went  to  school  in  San  Francisco.   She  went  to  Grant  and 
then  to  Burke' s.   She  later  went  to  Stanford,  graduating  in  1968. 
She  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

Glaser:   Did  she  go  through  all  the  rebellions? 

Sinton:   Oh  yes,  she  did.   She's  been  married  twice.   Her  first  husband, 
John  Trimbur,  was  a  classmate  of  hers  she  met  at  Stanford, 
Stanford  in  France,  in  Tours.  John  was  anti-Vietnam.   Most  of  the 
kids  in  college  were.   It's  important  that  I  mention  him  because 
the  marriage  only  lasted  three  years.   They  were  married  in  1969 
and  had  a  daughter,  Clare,  who  was  born  in  1972.   Her  second 
husband,  to  whom  she  is  still  married,  is  Chris  Wilson.   They  were 
wed  in  1977.   His  daughter,  Faith  (a  child  of  a  previous 
marriage),  came  to  live  with  Barbara  and  was  brought  up  with  two 
other  children  who  came  later. 

Glaser:   Tell  me,  did  all  of  these  Vietnam  protesters  end  up  being  Yuppies? 

Sinton:   Some  did  and  some  didn't.   For  example,  my  first  son-in-law,  John 
Trimbur,  ended  up  in  education.   He  teaches  English  today  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts- -Worcester  Polytechnic.   Maybe  they're 
Yuppies  in  academia,  but  they're  not  as  many  as  those  who  went  in 
the  fields  of  business  and  bought  their  BMWs  and  things  like  that. 
I  would  say  that  Chris  is  a  Yuppy. 
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Glaser:   What's  his  background? 

Sinton:   He  was  at  Stanford  when  Barbara  was.   He  was  a  year  ahead  of  her, 
but  she  didn't  know  him  in  college.   He  came  from  Santa  Monica,  a 
wonderful  surfer.   He's  an  only  child,  his  father  was  an  assistant 
director  of  movies,  in  the  old  days,  and  was  in  the  Mercury 
Theatre  with  Orson  Wells.   In  fact  I  see  that  they're  about  the 
celebrate  that  movie,  Citizen  Kane,  as  being  one  of  the  best 
movies  ever  done.  It's  the  movie's  fiftieth  anniversary.   I  saw  it 
in  the  New  York  Times  the  other  day.   They  were  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  re-exhibition  of  Citizen  Kane. 

Anyway,  Chris's  mother  was  a  writer,  and  she's  written  T.V. 
stuff  and  things  like  that.   His  father's  name  was  Dick  and  her 
name's  Betty.   Since  they  came  from  that  area  in  Hollywood,  most 
of  their  friends  were  Jewish,  although  they  were  not  at  all.   So 
Chris  came  very  easily  into  a  Jewish  family. 

Glaser:   Now  how  many  children  are  there  all  together? 
Sinton:   Barbara's  children? 
Glaser:   Right. 

Sinton:   Barbara  has  three  and  Chris  has  one,  so  they  have  four  in  their 
home  that  they  brought  up. 

Glaser:   How  old  are  the  children? 

Sinton:   Faith  is  twenty,  Clare  is  eighteen,  Jenny  is  twelve,  and  Nathan  is 
nine.   Faith  is  at  Vassar  now,  I  think  in  her  third  year,  and 
Clare  is  at  Wesleyan  in  Connecticut. 

I  had  Clare  with  me  in  Israel  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  summer  of  '89.   It  was  her  first  real  exposure  to  Israel.   She 
never  went  to  Sunday  school,  she  didn't  want  to  go.   They  had 
moved  a  lot,  so  she  never  did.   The  two  younger  children  did  go  to 
Sunday  school.   Jenny's  twelve  and  is  going  to  be  bat  mitzvah  next 
January,  and  I'm  sure  that  Nathan  will  be  bar  mitzvah  also. 

Glaser:   What  was  Clare's  reaction  to  Israel? 

Sinton:   She  loved  it.   I  went  over  there  in  connection  with  the  overseas 
committee  of  the  Federation.   They  usually  go  over  there  every 
year  in  June,  tied  in  with  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body  for 
the  Jewish  Agency,  which  meets  in  Jerusalem  in  June.   We  went  in 
connection  with  that.   We  were  with  a  group  from  here,  I  guess 
there  must  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  of  us.   Everybody  was 
wonderful  to  her.   We  all  stayed  in  the  same  hotel. 
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I  used  to  play  hookey  from  some  of  the  meetings  and  had  a 
chance  to  take  her  down  to  Masada  and  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Diaspora  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Yad  Vashem  in  Jerusalem.   I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  get  her  up  to  Haifa  or  the  Galilee,  but  she  was  really 
interested  in  everything.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  prior  to  that 
she  had  gone  to  a  program  to  learn  how  to  be  a  decent  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  here.   The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Federation  and  is  allied,  I  think,  with  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education.    It  takes  high  school  children  who  are  interested  and 
teaches  them  about  the  Holocaust  so  that  they  can  presumably  go  to 
school  groups  and  talk  about  it.   She  did  very  well  in  that.   She 
did  have  that  much  background  before  she  went  to  Israel;  but  it 
made  it  more  meaningful  for  her  having  done  that. 

Glaser:   So  obviously  your  daughter's  children  are  being  raised  Jewish 
despite  the  fact  that  their  father  is  not. 

Sinton:   Yes  they  are.   Barbara  lights  the  candles  on  Friday  nights  and 

they  go  through  all  the  Seders  and  the  rituals.   We  had  sent  our 
children  to  Sunday  school.   Michael  went  briefly,  but  it  never 
took  with  him.   But  it  did  with  Barbara.   She's  very  dedicated. 
Although  she's  not  too  much  involved  with  the  Federation,  she's  on 
the  board  of  the  San  Francisco  Education  Fund. 

Glaser:   Is  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education? 

Sinton:   No,  its  not  Jewish,  it's  nonsectarian.   Do  you  know  Gladys 
Thacher?   Have  you  ever  heard  of  her? 

Glaser:   I've  heard  the  name. 

Sinton:   Well  anyway,  its  more  commonly  called  the  "Ed  Fund."   Its  an 

organization  that  helps  finance  people  in  the  education  system  and 
special  projects  and  things  like  that.   Its  a  privately  funded 
organization,  she's  interested  in  that.   Barbara  formed  an 
organization  with  another  woman,  whose  name  I  forget,  called  Youth 
Quest  which  teaches  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade--! 
guess  they're  girls --to  work  with  refugees  or  work  with  older 
people  doing  the  beginning  of  what  I  would  call  community  service. 
She's  gotten  funding  of  that  from  some  of  the  organizations  in 
town.   So  she's  enterprising,  and  she  really  cares  a  lot  about 
education. 

She's  a  registered  nurse;  she  got  that  degree  after  she  was 
divorced,  in  '72.   She  went  to  the  Kaiser  Hospital  over  in 
Oakland,  got  her  nursing  there,  and  she's  kept  it  up  all  these 
years.   For  many  years  she  didn't  do  active  nursing,  she  kept  her 
certificate  alive.   In  the  last  couple  years  she's  worked  in  a 
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pediatrician's  office  a  couple  of  days  a  week  as  the  office  nurse, 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Glaser:   I  gather  you're  very  proud  of  her. 

Sinton:   Yes,  I  am.   She's  a  wonderful  daughter.   [points]  There's  a  good 
picture  of  her  doing  the  Shabbat  lights. 

Glaser:  That's  lovely. 

Sinton:  Isn't  that  nice? 

Glaser:  It  certainly  is. 

Sinton:  That's  what  she  wanted,  she  cares  about  that. 

Glaser:  Does  she  live  in  the  city. 

Sinton:  She  lives  right  behind  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Glaser:  In  Presidio  Terrace? 

Sinton:   No,  she's  not  at  Presidio  Terrace,  she's  at  Fifth  off  of  Lake. 

Right  up  against  the  Presidio.   Just  a  little  bit  to  the  west  of 
the  Presidio. 

Glaser:   It's  nice  for  you  to  have  children  so  close  rather  than  far  away. 

Sinton:   Well,  they  weren't  always  so  close.   Barbara  and  her  husband  used 
to  live  across  the  Bay,  and  they  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  two 
years.   Her  husband,  Chris,  had  a  job  in  the  investment  business 
in  those  days  but  not  now.   I  know  she  moved  a  lot  because  Clare 
always  says  that  she's  been  at  seven  different  schools.   [laughs] 
That  doesn't  mean  that  some  of  them  were  so  far  apart. 

My  son,  Douglas,  went  to  Town  School  and  then  went  on  to 
Lowell  whence  he  graduated  in  1966  followed  by  UC  Berkeley,  where 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Wendy  Chaikin. 

After  Cal,  Douglas  got  his  doctorate  in  meteorology  at  UCLA. 
They  lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  about  ten  years  after  their  marriage 
in  1972.   They  have  three  children.   Seelig  was  bar  mitzvah  last 
year,  so  he  was  born  in  '77.   Andy  was  born  in  1978.   And  Sonia  is 
going  to  be  ten,  so  she  was  born  in  1981.   We're  very  lucky  that 
in  my  children's  two  families  Andy  and  Jenny  are  exactly  the  same 
age  and  so  are  Sonia  and  Nathan,  and  they're  real  close. 

Glaser:   Where  does  your  son  and  his  family  live? 
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Sinton:   They  live  in  Palo  Alto. 
Glaser:   How  does  he  use  his  degree? 

Sinton:   He  was  originally,  for  two  or  three  years,  down  at  Ames 

Laboratory,  which  is  at  Moffitt  Field  in  Mountain  View.   They  were 
doing  cloud  research,  cloud  systems  and  things  like  that.   It's 
really  sort  of  fluid  dynamics  as  it  relates  to  the  weather.   Lots 
and  lots  of  mathematics  and  computers  and  stuff  like  that. 
Anyway,  he's  not  doing  that  now.   He  liked  teaching  much  more  than 
research.   He's  on  the  faculty  at  San  Jose  State  and  he  teaches 
meteorology.   He's  an  associate  professor. 

He's  a  real  family  man  and  he  loves  baseball.   His  son  Andy 
is  a  little  leaguer.   They  get  the  fathers  pretty  much  involved  as 
coaches.   He  puts  together  all  the  gear  and  arranges  the  schedules 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  get  places  on  time. 

Glaser:   I  think  that's  called  a  manager.   [laughter] 

Sinton:   That's  right.   He's  like  the  manager.   He  loves  it.   They're 
active  as  users  in  the  Center  at  South  Peninsula.   They're 
contributors  to  the  Federation  and  to  parent  support  groups  in 
education  in  Palo  Alto. 

Glaser:   Who  do  your  children  take  after,  you  or  Mrs.  Sinton? 

Sinton:   I  think  Barbara  probably  has  more  characteristics  like  me,  and  I 
would  say  that  Doug  is  more  of  his  mother's  family,  particularly 
the  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.   Doug,  despite  the  fact  that 
he's  a  meteorologist,  is  also  very  astute  in  finance- -how  to  plan 
and  how  to  take  care  of  his  own  affairs.   He  does  a  really  superb 
job.   My  father-in-law  was  all  business,  and  I  can  see  a  lot  of 
those  characteristics  in  Doug.   He  knows  where  he  is  every  minute, 
in  terms  of  where  his  assets  are  and  how  to  utilize  them. 

Glaser:   That's  an  unusual  combination,  isn't  it,  meteorology  and  finance. 

Sinton:   Yes.   I  think  he  felt  that  if  he  had  had  to  he  probably  wouldn't 

had  taken  meteorology,  but  it  was  something  he's  always  loved,  and 
meteorology  was  a  hobby  right  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy. 

Glaser:   That  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  career  change,  when  you  stopped  being 
a  chemist  and  became  a  stockbroker. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   There  was  always  probably  more  of  a  fact  that  my 
father  had  been  in  the  business,  so  I  can't  take  too  much  credit 
for  that.   Meteorology  was  something  he  picked  himself.   Nobody 
else  in  the  family  had  ever  done  anything  like  that.   He's 
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a  very  good  son.   That's  his  family  there, 
very  good  picture. 

Glaser:   That's  a  lovely  picture. 


[points]   That's  not  a 


Mrs.  Sinton's  Business 


Glaser:   Did  I  read  that  your  wife  had  a  bookstore  at  one  time? 

Sinton:   Yes.   My  wife  used  to  be  one  of  the  owners  of  Minerva's  Owl.   It 
used  to  be  on  Union  Street  originally.   Then  it  went  to  Filbert 
Street,  and  then  eventually  it  ended  up  at  Levi's  Plaza.   She 
bought  it  in  1969. 

Glaser:   Did  your  wife  enjoy  that? 

Sinton:   Yes,  she  loved  it.   They  used  to  have  all  these  book  signing 

parties.   She  always  tells  a  story  how  Danielle  Steele  came  in  as 
a  poor  little  girl  with  her  first  book,  whatever  it  was.   I  don't 
know  if  it  was  well  accepted  or  not,  it  probably  was.   But  of 
course  she  remembers  certainly  her  and  her  fantastic  career. 
She's  mentioned  several  people- -an  author  called  Evan  Connell. 
She  knows  all  the  authors  in  this  area.   Somebody  wrote  something 
about  a  "Ruler's  Edge."   I  can't  remember  who  it  is.   She  loves 
books  and  she's  been  in  a  book  club  for  years  with- -do  you  know 
Phyllis  Friedman,  one  of  our  dearest  friends?   Phyllis  initiated 
the  club.   Eight  or  ten  ladies  meet  every  month  and  Sister  Samuel 
of  Dominican  College  is  their  teacher.   They've  been  meeting  for 
years  and  they  have  a  wonderful  time. 

And  then  Joan,  in  '77,  went  in  the  travel  business.   She's 
not  as  active  in  that  as  she  was  in  the  bookstore,  but  I  think  was 
more  a  founder  and  an  owner.   She  still  has  that,  it's  called 
Travel  Arts,  right  here  in  San  Francisco.   They  do  a  good 
business . 

Glaser:   I  don't  imagine  that  that's  as  much  fun  as  having  a  bookstore, 
though,  especially  for  someone  who  loves  books. 

Sinton:   I  think  she  loved  the  bookstore  in  the  beginning.   The  book 

business  is  wonderful  in  terms  of  meeting  people  and  everything 
else,  but  it's  a  terribly  difficult  business. 

Glaser:   Oh,  is  it? 
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Sinton:   It's  an  unprofitable  business  because  of  the  low  unit  of  sale  with 
inadequate  gross  profits.   Early  on  volume  of  sales  covered 
overhead,  but  later  on  rent  and  other  costs  climbed  much  faster 
than  gross  profits.   Net  income  disappeared.   The  big  enjoyment 
for  her  were  the  people  she  worked  with  and  the  cheese  and  wine 
parties  for  the  authors  who  came  to  sign  the  books  for  the 
customers.   The  atmosphere  was  intellectual  but  the  atmosphere 
didn't  compensate  for  the  lack  of  profits. 


More  on  Michael  Sinton## 


Sinton:   You  know,  Ernest  Hemingway  had  a  pretty  good  mind.   For  some 
reason,  intelligence  doesn't  save  people  under  certain 
circumstances . 

Glaser:   No,  but  your  son  Michael  had  so  much  to  contribute.   He's  a  loss 
not  only  to  your  family  but  to  the  world. 

Sinton:   That's  right.   Well,  I  think  he  is.   I  will  say  that  he  was  always 
very  modest.   That  was  a  natural  thing.   He  never  boasted.   He  was 
the  one,  I  remember,  whose  logic  convinced  me  that  the  Vietnam  War 
was  a  bad  thing  for  us.   I  was  all  for  it  at  the  beginning.   But 
he  gave  me  some  very  cogent  reasons  at  the  time,  which  I  forget 
now.   But  I  remember  that  he  was  the  one  that  did.   And  he  could 
take  me  on.   He  was  all  right.   We  always  had  lots  of  discussions 
in  the  house  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  and  things  like 
that.   And  he  was  able  to  put  forth  his  ideas  without  emotion. 

Someone  who's  got  a  good  bean  and  who's  articulate  can  do 
that.   People,  sometimes,  who  don't  have  it  get  very  emotional. 
They  want  to  win  an  argument  with  their  volume.   The  think  they 
can  do  it  with  volume.   He  was  quiet,  he  was  very  good.   In  fact, 
John  Steinhart's  son,  David,  is  the  same  age  as  Michael.   They  got 
to  be  friends  near  the  end,  when  Michael  was  getting  sick,  I 
remember  that.   You  told  me  that  you  were  going  to  see  John. 

Glaser:   I  saw  him  this  morning  for  our  third  interview. 

Sinton:   I  grew  up  with  John  and  his  sister  Louise.   I  remember  his  dad 
very  well.   John  is  the  same  age  as  my  brother,  only  about  a 
year's  difference.   Are  you  going  to  do  Mel  Swig  also? 

Glaser:   Yes,  we'll  talk  about  that  later. 
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XVII   YALE,  1932-1936 


The  College  Plan 


Glaser : 


Sinton: 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  talk  about  your  years  at  Yale,  because 
earlier  you  mentioned  them  just  in  passing. 


Looking  back  on  them,  they  were  not  that  significant. 
I  lived  through  them. 


Basically, 


Glaser:   Did  you  have  eating  clubs  then? 


Sinton:   I'll  tell  you  about  that.   My  class  was  the  first  class  that  went 
on  what  was  called  the  college  plan  there.   In  the  old  days,  you 
used  to  live  in  dorms  freshman  year  and  then  you'd  live  in  rooming 
houses  after  that.   Freshman  year  we  all  lived  on  campus.   Then 
along  came  a  man  called  Harkness  who  donated  money  to  Yale  back  in 
the  '20s,  and  they  instituted  a  college  plan  whereby  they  built 
colleges  which  were  more  or  less  modeled  after  the  English  system 
in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.   There  you  took  classes  and  ate  and  had  a 
library  and  were  in  these  things  like  Christchurch  College.   There 
was  one  called  The  House;  I  can't  remember  the  names  of  them.   But 
that  was  the  idea. 

They  used  to  have  a  house  master,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   We 
used  to  eat  in  the  colleges,  but  they  didn't  used  to  teach  in 
them,  which  is  what  I  think  they  had  originally  planned,  but  they 
didn't  end  up  that  way.   Anyway,  my  class  was  the  first  one  that 
went  through  the  whole  college  plan.   So  when  I  became  a  sophomore 
we  went  into  a  college  which  was  attached  to- -the  big  library 
there  was  called  Trumble  Library.   We  had  a  big  a  quad,  and  that's 
where  we  were . 
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Extracurricular  Activities 

Sinton:   Fraternities  still  existed,  but  they  were  beginning  to  go  out 

because  the  college  system  in  many  ways  replaced  the  fraternity. 
I  think  they've  come  back  since.   They  were  in  existence  back  in 
the  30s,  but  I  did  not  go  into  one.   I  rushed,  but  I  had  a  deal 
that  I  was  going  to  do  with  my  roommate,  we  were  going  to  go 
together.    The  ones  that  wanted  him  didn't  want  me  and 
vice -versa.   So  we  ended  up  by  rooming  together  for  three  years  at 
Trumble  College. 

I  went  out  for  everything  freshman  year ,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  it.   I  went  out  for  the  news,  I  went  out  for  wrestling,  I 
started  by  going  out  for  the  football  squad,  and  I  played 
baseball.   I  did  all  that  the  first  year.   After  that  I  stopped 
all  of  that.   [laughs]   I  was  real  gung-ho.   I  only  weighted  about 
a  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  I  wasn't  heavy  enough  for  football. 
Wrestling,  I  think  I  liked  that  because  it  was  a  new  gym  and  I 
wanted  to  use  the  gym  and  we  played  squash  a  little  and  things 
like  that.   I  went  out  for  the  news,  there  were  places  for  a 
certain  number  of  people,  but  not  for  me.   I  wasn't  up  to  it.   But 
some  of  the  people  doing  it  along  with  me,  a  guy  like  John  Hersey, 
for  instance,  he  was  a  better  writer  than  I  was. 

Glaser:   Oh,  how  interesting. 

Sinton:   And  then  there  was  a  fellow  called  Jonathan  Bingham  who  later 
became  a  congressman  from  New  York.   And  people  like  that. 
Another  worked  for  the  New  Yorker  for  years;  I'm  trying  to 
remember  his  name.   He  was  a  theatre  critic- -Chester  Kerr.   We  had 
some  wonderful  people.   Peter  Grace  was  in  my  class.   He  wasn't  a 
newsman,  but  later  was  head  of  the  Grace  Company.   Lloyd  Cutler 
was  probably  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  fellow,  R.  N.  Harris,  who  later  founded- -do  you 
remember  when  you  were  young  a  thing  called  the  Toni  Twins?   Walt 
Rostow,  out  class  honor  student,  later  became  chief  security 
advisor  to  President  Johnson. 

Glaser:   Was  it  a  very  social  school,  I  mean  stratified? 

Sinton:   If  you  were  a  Jew,  you  didn't  get  into  a  senior  society.   Never. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  thing  called  tap  day? 

Glaser:   No. 

Sinton:   Well,  it  was  a  kind  of  thing  that  happened  that  happened  in  those 
days.   A  senior  society  was  one  that  you  went  in  at  the  end  of 
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your  junior  year,  and  they  used  to  carry  on  activities.   They  were 
like  tombs,  they  were  these  big  mausoleum- like  structures,  sort  of 
around  the  campus  in  various  places.   There  were  about  five  or  six 
of  them.   I  remember  the  names  of  some  of  them.   One  was  called 
Skull  and  Bones,  another  was  called  Wolf's  Head,  the  other  called 
Scroll  and  Key.   I  remember  those  three.   There  were  others,  too. 
Berzelius . 

They  would  go  sometime  around  April,  in  the  Harkness 
Quadrangle,  which  was  one  of  the  original  buildings  built.   I 
mentioned  Harkness  before.   They  were  related  to  the  Rockefellers. 
It  used  to  be  a  big  courtyard  with  a  colonnade,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  going  to  go  into  the  senior  society  were  (sort  of  like  a 
bullring)  all  around  in  the  yard.   You  were  tapped  by  having 
someone  come  from  the  colonnade  to  go  out  and  tap  a  man  on  the 
shoulder  and  say,  "Go  to  your  room."   They  knew  which  one  was 
which,  in  other  words  whether  it  was  Scroll  and  Head  or  Keys  or 
whatever  it  was.   The  top  one  was  Scull  and  Bones  and  Scroll  and 
Keys  and  the  others  were  very  good,  but  not  quite  on  that  level. 


I  think  each  one  took  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.   And  if  you 
were  tapped  last,  that  was  the  most  honorific  thing  that  could 
happen.   In  other  words,  the  last  man  Bones,  the  last  man  Key  was 
the  most  desireable  man.   So  these  fellows  would  get  very  nervous 
as  these  guys  were  tapped.   It  was  a  time  of  great  tension  for  the 
people  that  are  expecting  it.   Those  of  us  who  know  we  were  not 
going  to  be  tapped  would  be  on  the  sides  watching. 

Glaser:   This  sounds  cruel. 

Sinton:   It  was  awful .   We  knew,  that  we  weren't,  so  we,  in  a  sense  enjoyed 
the  discomfort  of  those  who  were  the  elitists  who  weren't  going  to 
make  it. 

Glaser:   It  sounds  like  a  meat  market. 


Sinton:   It  was  like  a  meat  market.   There's  a  book  that  was  written  here  a 
couple  of  years  ago  about  this  time  at  Yale.   And  there  was  lot  of 
anti-Semitism.   There  were,  at  the  time,  about  10  percent  Jews  at 
Yale.   It's  much  more  today.   I  won't  say  they  had  a  quota,  but  on 
a  competitive  examination  Jews  usually  do  pretty  well.   And  Yale 
is  after  all  in  the  Northeast  right  near  the  New  York  area,  Boston 
area,  near  the  center  of  high  Jewish  population. 

So  in  terms  of  activities,  the  debating  team  and  all  this 
other  stuff,  after  freshman  year  I  sort  of  opted  out.   And  besides 
which,  when  you  went  into  chemical  engineering  the  lab  was  about  a 
mile  from  all  the  campus.   And  you'd  go  up  the  hill  at  eight  in 
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Glaser : 
Sinton: 


Glaser: 


Sinton: 


the  morning  and  you  wouldn't  come  down  until  about  six  at  night. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  very  hard  to  have  any  activities.   Most  of  the 
engineers  did  not  engage  in  all  this  stuff.   There  were  three 
schools.   There  was  Yale  College,  there  was  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  which  was  pure  sciences,  and  there  was  School 
of  Engineering  when  I  went  there.   They've  changed  it  now,  it's 
not  that  way.   I  think  Yale  is  a  much  better  place  today. 

Did  you  come  away  with  much  school  spirit  as  an  alumnus? 

Not  like  the  people  I  know  that  went  to  Cal  or  Stanford.   But  I 
wanted  to  see  Yale  win  the  Big  Game  and  things  that.   But  unless 
you  go  back  a  lot  as  an  alum  it's  hard  to  have  that  much  school 
spirit.   I  did  go  to  two  reunions.   I  went  to  my  twenty- fifth  and 
I  went  to  my  fiftieth.   And  the  best  time  I  had  was  at  my 
fiftieth.   I  met  more  people  in  three  days  at  that  reunion  than  I 
think  I  met  the  whole  time  I  was  a  college.   [laughter] 

I  was  young  for  my  class,  that's  another  thing.   I  went  when 
I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen,  I  guess.   I  had  skipped  a  year.   So 
anyway,  I  was  graduated  in  1936  and  I  was  still  twenty  when  I 
graduated.   Which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  younger 
than  most  of  them.   And  if  you  went  to  schools  like  Exeter  and 
Andover  and  Groton  or  Saint  Mark's,  there  was  a  whole  group  that 
all  knew  each  other  well.   I  was  the  only  one  who  went  from  my 
school.   Nobody  knew  Menlo ,  that  I  went  to.   So  I  didn't  go  with  a 
big  group  in  the  first  place. 

But  coming  from  California,  didn't  that  give  you  some  cache 
because  you  were  different  from  the  others? 


Not  what  you  might  expect. 
California. 


I  got  to  know  the  people  who  were  from 


Glaser:   No,  I  meant  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  easterners  looking  at 
somebody  from  California  as  being  unique. 

Sinton:   I  think  we  probably  had  about  850  in  our  class,  and  I  would  guess 
we  probably  had  thirty  from  California,  so  we  had  quite  a  few. 
Interestingly  enough,  in  a  private  university  there  were  a  lot 
more  Calif ornians  than  there  were  from  other  states  in  the  West. 
First  of  all,  it's  a  bigger  state.   And  a  lot  of  the  parents  in 
California  had  also  been  at  Yale.   Legacies,  although  that  wasn't 
true  of  my  father.   But  for  instance  there  were  feeder  schools 
here  for  Yale,  for  example  Thatcher  and  Gates  down  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  area  were  sort  of  eastern  school  feeders  like  Harvard, 
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Yale,  Princeton.   But  Menlo  was  not.   The  standards  weren't  very 
high  when  I  went.   I  entered  college  in  1932  and  that  was  the 
bottom  of  the  Depression.   I  think  tuition  cost  all  of  $500,  maybe 
$300. 


Transcriber:   Elizabeth  Kim 
Final  Typist:   Merrilee  Proffitt 
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